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PREFACE. 



THE late Mr. Thombary lost eocb an opportunity of 
writing a worthy biography of Tnmer as will never 
oocnr again. How he dealt with the valnable mnteriala 
which he collected is well known to all who have hud to 
test theBccnracy of hiaetfttemeiits; and unfortunately many 
of the channela from which he derived information hnve 
since been closed by death, Mr. Ruakin, who might have 
helped so mnch, has contribnted little to the life of the 
artist but some brilliant passages of pathetic rhetoric. 
Over(frown by hie luxuriant eloquence, and buried beneath 
the debris of Thornbnry, the mine of Turner's Life lay 
hidden till ^t year, 

Mr, Hamerton'a "Life of Tnrner } lu done rawrh to re- 
move a very serious blot from Engl sh 1 to atn Very 
careful, but very frank, it presents a lea and nsistent 
view of the great painter and his a t a d reover, 

penetrated with that intellectual ins ghtand e fined thought 
which illuminate all its author's work. 

He haa, however, left much to be done, and this hook 
will, I hope, help a little in clearing away loTig-.standing 
errors, and reducing the known facts about Turner to 
Bomething like order. To these fucta I have been able to 
add n fe«r hitherto unpublished; and it is a pleasant 
duty to return my thauka to the many kind friends and 
Btrangers for the pains which they have taken to supply 
me with information. To Mr, F. E. Trimmer, of Iteston 



PREFACE. 

son of TorDiT's old frioncl and executor; to Mr. John 
h. Eoget ; to Mr. Mayall, and to Mr. J, Beayington Atkin- 
oti, mj thanks (ire especially due. 
In so small a faouk upon bo larg'e a subject, I have oFtcn 
had much diiSculty in deciding what to select and what to 
reject, and have alv7aj'8 preferred those events and stories 
which seeiQ to me to throw most lif;ht upon Tnruer'a cha- 
racter. On purely technical matters I have touched only 
when I thought it absolutely necessary. This part of the 
subject has been already so well and fully treated by Mr. 
_Ruskin in numerous works, too well known to need men- 
tion ; by Mr, Hamerton in his "Life of Turner," and 
" Etching and Etchers ; " by Messrs. Redgrave in their 
" Century of English Painters," and by Mr. S. Redgrave 
in his introduction to the collection of water-colours at 
South Kensington, that I need only refer to these works 
auch few among my readers as are not already acquainted 
with them, I would also refer them for similar reasons to 
Mr. Hawlinaon'a recent work on the " Liber Studioruro." 
I should have liked to add to this volume accurate lists 
of Tomer's works and the engravings from them, with in- 
formation of their possessors, and the extraordinary fluc- 
tuation in the prices which they have realized, but this 
would havQ entailed great labour and have swelled unduly 
the bulk of this volume, which is already greater than that 
of its fellows. Fortunately this information is likely to 
oon supplied hy Mr. Algernon Graves, whose accurate 
catalogue of Landseer's works is snfficient guarantee of the 
manner in wliich he will perform this more difficult task. 

The edition of Thorn bury' s " Life of Turner" referred 
to throughout these pages, ia that of 1877. 
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^HE task of writing a eatiafactory life of Tur 

jne of more than nsaal difficulty. He hid bimaelf, 
partly intentionally, partly because he conid not espiosa 
himself except iiy meaus of his brush, Hia secretiveness 
was so consiBtent, and commenced so early, tLnt it seems 
to have been an instinct, or what used to be called by that 
ikin to the most divinely gified poets by his 
sapreme pictorial imagination, he also seems on the othev 
aide to have been related to beinga whose reasoning 
facnlty is less than human. When we look at ench pic- 
tures as Crosting the Brook, The Fighting TemeraiTe, and 
Ulysses avd Poli/pliemus, we feel that we are in the pre- 
i mind us sensitive aa Keats's, as tender as Gold- 
smith's, and as penetrative as Shelley's ; when we read of 
the dirty discomfort of his home and of the difficulty with 
which his patrons, and even hia relations, obtained acoesa 



to his presence — how even hia most intimate friends were 
not admitted to his confidence— we can only tliink of a 
hedgehog, which, its offensive powers being limited, is 
warned by nature to livD in a hole and roll itself np into 
a ball of spikes at the approach of strangers. 

We are used to huving onr idola broken; but we still 
fashion them with a persistency which seems to argue it 
a necessity of oar natnre, that "we shonld think of the life 
and character of gifted men as being the outward and 
visible sign of the inward and epiritual grace we perceive 
in their works. It ia this habit which makes any attempt 
to write a life of Tnmer pre-eminently unsatisfactory, for 
his refined sense of themostethercjil of natural phenomena 
is not relieved by any refinement in hia manners, hia 
supreme feeling for the aplendo'Ur of the sun is unmatched 
by any light or brilliance in his social life; his extreme 
sensibility, a sensibility not only artistic bat haman, to 
all the emotional inSuonces of natnre, stands for ever aa 
a conti'ast to hie self^aba orbed, Buspicioua individaality. 
There is of coarse no reason why a landscape painter 
should be refined in manner or choice in his habits. 
There is no necessary connection between the subjects 
of such an artist and himself, except his hand and eye. 
He lives a life of visions that may come and go without 
affecting his life or even his thought, as wo generally use 
that word. The most tremendous phenomena of nature 
may be seen and studied, and reproduced with such power 
:is to strike terror into those who see the picture, and yet 
leave the artist unaltered in demeanour and taste. Evea 
those men of genius who, instead of employing their ima- 
fjination upon nature's inanimate works, devote themselves 
to the study of man himself, Bocially and morally, do not 
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by any means show that relation between thenigelres and 
their finest work that we appear naturally to espeet. 

But all this, though it may explain ninch, atill leaves 
unsatisfactory the task of writing the life of a man of 
whom Bnch passages as the following could be sincerely 
written : — 



>n — unfaUinniatile in knowledge — Bolitary in 
a waiting upon hia will, and the night and 
\]\, sent as a prophet nf God to reveal to men 
rse, atanding, [ike ihe great angel of the Apo- 
lud, B,nil witii a rainbnH' upon his hood, and 
■en into hia hand."— J^odem Pairilera {IB*S), 



"GlOTiona in cone, 
power — with (he elen 
morning obedienC to b 
the myBleries of the ui 
cal/pae, (clothed with t 
with the sun and stan 
p. 92. 

" Towards the end uf hia career he would ofien, I am assured on the 
best authority, iraint iinril all cbe weuk till Saturday night ; and be 
would then put bj his work, slip a five-potitid note ialii his pocket, 
button it securely up there, and aet olf to some kiw sailor's house in 
Wapping or Rotherhlthe, to wallow till' Monday morning summoned 
him to mope through another week." — ThOrSbuby's Life of Zlimar 
(1877), pp. 313,314. 

The contrast is too great to make the pictiire pleasant, 
the facts are too few to make it perfect ; to make it one or 
the other, it would be ncccKsary to do as Turner did, and 
rightly did, with his perfect drawings — suppress facta that 
jarred with his soheme of form and colour, and insert 
figures or monntaine or cSoutis that were necessary to 
complete it ; but a biography is nothing if not real— it 
belongs to the other side of art. The task would be 
rendered lighter, if not more agreeable, if we were frankly 
to accept the priuciple of a dual nature, and cutting up our 
subject into halves, treat Turner the artist and Turner the 
man as two separate beiaigs ; and there would, at first sight, 
seem to be no more convincing proof of this duality than 
I by Turner. He had an exquisitely e 
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apprehension of all physical phenomena, and was able to 
hoard away his impreaaions by the thouaand in that wonder- 
fal brain-store of his, until they were wanted fur pictarea. 
lie stored them with his eye, he reprodaced them with 
his hand and memory. These three were all of the finest, 
and aeemed to act without that proceas which ia necessary 
to most of us before we can make nse of our impressions, 
viz., the translation of them into words. This process is 
as neceaaary for the nouriahment of moat minds as diges- 
tion for the nonrishmentof the body, hut to him it appears 
to have heen aim oat entirely denied. Ho had grasp enough 
of his impressions without it, to enable hiai to analyze 
ihcm and compoae there pictorially ; but he could not give 
any account of them or of iiia method of composition, and 
they had no senaible effect on his convoraation. 

He thus lived in two worlds-— one the pictorial sight- 
world, in which he was a profound scholar and a poet, the 
other the articulate, moral, social word-world in which he 
was a dunce and underbred. In the one he was great and 
happy, in the other he was small and miserable; for what 
philosophy he had was fatalist. The riddle of life wastoo 
hard for his uncnltivated intellect and starved heart to 
contemplate with any hope ; he waa only at rest in his 
dreamland. When he came down into this world of ours 
from his own clonda, he brought some of his glory with 
him, bat without any cheerfnl efiect ; for it came but as 
a foil to ruined castles, the vice of mortals and the decay 
of nations. 

Yet, while at a first view this distinction between 
Turner aa a man and Turner as an artist seems complete, 
further study shows that the man had a great and often 
a fatal iuflueiice on the artist, and that this was not without 
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reaction both serious and deep, and so we find that his 
art and himself are no more to be divided in any human 
view of him than were his body and his soul when he 
was yet alive. For these reasons we shall keep as close 
together as possible the histories of his life and his art, a 
task always difficult and sometimes impossible on account 
of the scantiness of trustworthy data for the one and the 
almost infinite material for the other. 
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1775 TO 1789. 

THE appearance of Turner's genins in thia world is 
rot to be accotmted for by any known faots. Griven 
his fattier and his mother, his grandfather find gmndmotbor, 
on the father's side, which is all we know of his ancestry, 
given the date of his birth, even though that was the 23rd 
April {St. George's day, as has been so childishly inEistcd 
on), 1775, there aeems to he ponitively no reason why Wil- 
liam Turner, barber, of 26, Maiden Liuie, opposite the 
Cider Cellar, in the pariah of St. Panl's, Covent Garden, 
Bad Mary Tnmer, ne'e Mar ilinll, his wife, should have pro- 
I nrtiRt, still less, one of the greatef)t artists that 
the world has yet seen. There is only one fact, and that a 
very sad one, which might bo held to have some connection 
with his genins. " Great wits are sure to madness near 
J Dryden,' and poor Mrs. Turner became insane 
" towards the end of her days." This, however, will in ho 
way account fur the special qnality of Turner's genius. He 
8 many other great men in those days to help in 
opening the eyes of England to the beauties of nature, one 
of the large and illustrious constellation of men of genius 



" Abmiluiti unil AcLitojjbut." 
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that lit the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
centnry, and with that truth we must be content. 

The cai'liDst fiict that we have on record which had 
any influence on Turner ia that his paternal grandfather 
and grandmother spent all their lives at South Molton in 
Devonshire. Although he ia not known to have visited 
Devonahire till he was thirty-seven years of age ;' he 
appears to have been proud of his connection with the 
county, and to have asserted that he was a Devonshire 
man. This is, as far as we know, the solitary effect of 
Turaer's ancestry upon him. Of his father and mother 
the influence was necessarily great. Prom his father he 
undoubtedly obtained his extraordinary habits of economy, 
that spirit of a petty tradesman, which was one of his 
most unlovely characteristics, and, be it added, his houesty 
and industry also. Of his father we have several descrip- 
tions by persons who knew him ; of his mother, one only, 
and that, unfartunately, not so authentic. We will givi' 
the lady the first place, and it ranst Iw remembered thnt 
this unfavourable picture is drawn by Mr. Thombury from 
information derived from the Rev. Henry Syer Trimmer, 
the son of Turner's old friend and executor, the Rev. 
Henry Scott Trimmer, of Hcston, who obtained it from 
Hannah Dauby, Turner's housekeeper in Queeu Anne 
Street, who got it from Turner's father. 



nished portmil of her by hei 



which 1 



perceived no mark of proinisH ; and he e 



■ Mr. Cyrus lieddiiig mpt Mm thi-re in iSV2, and Sir Cburlea East 
l«ke then or niter (hen. There ia no engraved drawing by him frum 
Uevonaliire till [he Southern Coml, wliioh bugan in IBU, or picture, till 
the Croiang of She Urook, exbibiKd in 1S15. 
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Ltiiiled the same remark lo Turner's Jirst es9Hj9 nt l&ndsrnpe. The 
portrait was not tranting in force or decision of touch, but the drawing 
was defective. There wan a strong liheress lo Turner about (he rosy 
and ejea ; liercj-es being rejirtscnted as blue, of a lighter hue than lier 
son's ; her niise aquiline, and the nethe-r lip having a slight fall. Her 
liair was well jrizied — for which she might have been indehled (o her 
husband's professional skill — and it was surmounted bj a cap with large 
Happers. Her posture therein (aie) was erect, and her aspect masculine, 
not to aay fieree; and this impression of her character was confirmed by 
report, which proclaimed her to have been a person of ungoveraable 
temper, and to have led her husband a, sad life. Like her son, her 
stature was below the average." 

This na the resalt of a painted portrait by her son, and 
verbal description by her husband, is not too flattering, and 
it is alt we know of the character and appearance of poor 
Mary Tamer. Of her belongings we know still less. She 
is said to have been sister to Mr. Marshall, a butcher, of 
Brentford, and first cousin to the grandmother of Dr. 
Shaw, author of " Gallops in the Antipodes," and to hare 
been related to the Marshalla, formerly of Shelford Manor 
House, near Nottingham,' We are able to add to thin 
scanty information that she was the yoanger sister of 
Mrs. Harpur, the wife of the cnrn,te of Islington, who was 
gmndfather of Mr. Uenry Harpur, one of Turner's exe- 
cutors. He (the grandfather) fell in love with his fntnre 
wife when at Oxford, and their marriage brought her 



' Mr.Thor.iburytrenLs this as an alisurd tradition, but it is sup porter I 
by an account given by Dr. Shaw of an interview between him and the 
artist, and printed by Mr. T. pp. 318, 319. " May I ask you if you are 
the Mr. Turner who viaitod at ijhelford Manor, in the county of Not- 
tingham, in your youth ? " "I am," he answered. On being further 
qnestioned as to wbetber his mother's name was Marshall, he grew very 
angry, and accused his visitor of taking " an unwarranlabte liberty,'' 
but was pacified by &a apolngy, and invited Dr. Sliaw to give him " the 
favour ol' a visit " whenever he came lo town. 
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sister to London. We are also informed that tlie harii- 
featnred woman crooning over the amoke, in an early 
drawing by Turner in the National Gallery (An Interior, 
No. 15), is Turner's mother, and tlie kitchen in which she 
is Bitting, the kitchen in Maiden Lane. We have also 
ascertained that one Mary Turner, from St. Paul's, Coyent 
Garden, was admitted into Bethlehem Hospital on Dec. 27th, 
1800, one of whose sponsors for removal was " Kichard 
Twem low, Peruke Maker." This unfortunate lady, whether 
TurnepV mother or not, WEia diecharged nncured in the 
following year. Altogether what we know about Turner's 
mother does not inspire curiosity, and we fear that she 
was never destined to figure in an edition of " The Mothers 
of Great Men." The "sad life" which she is said to have 
led her husband conld scarcely have been sadder than 
her own. 

Of his father we have fuller information. 

" Mr. Trimmer's description of tlio painter's parent, the rasult of clout 
knowledge of him, is that lie was nboiit tho heiglit of lii£ son, spiirc and 
lanscu'ar, with a head below the average standards " (whatever that may 
mean) "small liliie eyes, parrot nose, projecting chin, and a freah com- 
pioxion indicative of health, whieh he apparently enjoyed to the full. 
He was a chatty old fallow, and talked fast, and his words acquireil a 
peculiar transatlantic twang from his nasal ennnciatian. His cheerfnl- 
noss was greater than Chat of his son, and a smile was always on his 



This description is of him when an old man, but he must 
hiive been not very different from this when about one 
jear and eight months after hia marriage, which took 
[jlace on August 29th, 1773, the little William was bom. 
He was not a man likely to alter much in habit or ap- 
pearance. He was always stingy, if we may judge by the 



story of his following a castomer dowa Maiden Lane to 
recover a. halfpennj which he omitted to charge for soap, 
and frora his son's statement that his " Dad" never praised 
him, fur anything bnt saving a halfpenny. As liarbers are 
proverbially talkative, and as persons do not generally 
develop cheerfulness in later life, we may consider Mr. 
Trimmer'a portrait of the old man to be essentially correct 
of him when young, especially as we find tliat Turner the 
younger was always " old looking," a peculiarity which is 
generally hereditary. 

The house (now pulled down) in which Turner was horn, 
and in which, for at least some time after, father, mother, 
and son resided together, is thus described by Mr, Ruskin : 
" Near the south-west corner of Covent Garden, a square 
brick pit or well is formed by a close-set block of hoasea, 
to the back windows of which it admits a few raya of 
light. Access to the bottom of it is obtained out of Maiden 
Lane, through a low archway and an iron gate ; and if you 
stand tong enough under the archtvay to accustom your 
eyes to the durkness, you may see, on the left hand, a 
narrow door, which formerly gave access to a respectable 
barber's shop, of which the front window, looking into 
Maiden Lane, is still extent." Maiden Lane is not a very 
brilliant thoroughfare, and was Etill narrower and darker 
at this time, but still this picture, thongh doubtless accu- 
rate, seems to make it still darker, and in the engraving of 
the honse in Thornhury's life of Turner, even the front 
window that looked into Maidon Line is reudeied ominously 
black by the shadow of a watchman thrown up by bis low- 
held lantern. To ns it seems that there is plenty of dark 
in Turner's life without thus unduly heightening the gloom 
of his first dwelling-place. A barber cannot do his work 
without light, and we have no doubt that whatever sorrow 
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pplieil. In that wotidei'fal memory 



' Uewu3«.ll«J" William" 



of his, so Tftitlirul, by all accounta, to all places where lie h 
ones been happy, there was no chamber stored with sweet 
pictures of the home of his youth ; no ex hans ties s reservoir 
of tender, healthy sentiment, such aa most of ns have, how- 
ever poor. Here is a note of pathos on which we might dwell 
long and strongly without fear of dispute or charge of false 
sentiment, Children, indeed, do not miss what they have 
not : present sorrows did not probably affect his appetite, 
future forebodings did not dim his hopes; hut then, and for 
ever afterwards, he wns terribly handicapped in the struggle 
for peace and happiness on earth, in his desire after right 
thinking and right doing, in his aims at self- development, 
iu his chance of wholesome fellowship with his kind, in his 
capacity fur understanding others and making himself 
understood, for all these things are more difficult of attain- 
ment to one who never has known by personal experience 
the charm of what we mean by " home." 

This want in his life runs through his art, full as it ia 
of feeling for his fellow-crea tares, their daily labour, their 
merry-makings, their fateful lives and deaths; there is at 
least one note missing in his gamut of human circumstance 
— that of domesticity. He shows us men at work iu the 
fields, on the seas, in the mines, in the battle, bargaining 
in the market, and carousing at the fair, but never at home. 
This is one of the principal reasons why his art has never 
been truly popular in bome-loving domestic England. 

It is not good for man, still less for a boy, to be alone, and 
we do not think we can be wrong in thinking that be was 
a solitary boy. How soon he became ho we do not know. 
Wo may hope that in his earliest years at least he was 
tenderly cared for by his mother, and petted by his father. 
There is no reason why we may not draw ft bright picture 
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of his cliildhood, and fancy him walking on Sundays with 
hia father and mother in the Mall of St. James's Park, 
wearing a short flat-crowned hat with a broad brim over 
hia cnrly brown hair, with snowy ruffles round his neck 
and wrists, and a gay saah tied round his waist, concealing 
the jnnction between his jacket- waistj; oat and hia panta- 
loons ; bnt thifi bright period cannot have lasted long. Soon 
he mnst have been driven npon himself for hia amusement, 
and fortunate it was for him that nature provided himmth 
one wholesome and endless. 

It ia known that one artist, Stothard, was a cnstomer 
of his father, and it is probable that as there was an 
academy in St. Martin's Lane, and the Society of Artists 
at the LyCGum, and many artists resided about Covont 
Garden, the little boy's emulation, may have been excited 
by hearing of them, and perhaps chatting with them and 
seeing their sketches. 

He certainly began very early. We are told that he 
first showed his talent by drawing with hia finger in milk 
spilt on the tea-tray, and the sketch which he made of a 
coat-of-arms from a drawing at Mr. Tomkiaon'a the 
jeweller, and father of the celebrated pianoforte maker, 
must belong to a very early age.' The earliest known draw- 
ing by him of a building ia one of Margate Church, when he 
was nine years old, shortly before he went to his uncle's at 
New Breiitford for change of air. There he went tij his 
first school and drew cocka and heits on the walla, and 
birds, flowers, and trees fi'om the school-room windows, 
and it is added that " his schoolfellows, sympathizing with 
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before, he began to mako drawings, some of these copies of 
engravings coloared, which were exhibited in his father's 
shop window at the price of a few shillings, and he drew por- 
traits of hia father and mother, and of himself at an early 
age. It is said that his father intended him to be a barber 
at first,' bnt strnck with his talent for drawing soon deter- 
mined that he should follow his bent and be a painter. He 
is said to have delighted in going into the fields and down 
the river to sketch, but aJl the very early drawings we have 
8een,iiicludingthosepnrcha3ed at his father's shop, aredraw- 
ings of bnil dings, mostly in London, Of these there is one of 
the interior of Westminster Abbey, in Mr. Crowle's edition of 
" Pennant's London," now in the print room of the British 
Mosenm. There is nothing to distinguish these from the 
work of any clever boy, but this drawing and one in the 
National Gallery, of a scene near Oxford, both probably 
copied from prints, show a sense not only of light but colour. 
We have also seen a copy of Baswell's " Antiquities of 
England and Wales," with about seventy of the plates very 
cleverly coloured by hira when a boy at Brentford. 

Whatever defects Turner, the barber, may have had as a 
father, neglect of his son's talents was not one of them, and, 
though very careful for the pence, be showed that he could 
, make a pecuniary sacrifice when he had achanceof further- 
ing his son's prospects, for he refused to allow hira to become 
the apprentice of one architect who ofiered to take him for 
nothing, and paid the whole of a legacy he had been left to 
place him with another, and we may presume a better one. 
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The information given by Mr. Thornbury about his early 
trnining, scholastic and professional, is very mengre, in- 
consecutive, and puzzling. According ta him it was in 
1785 that Turner, having been previously taught resdiag, 
but not writing, by hie father, went to his first school, 
which was kept by Mr. Juhn White, at New Brentford ; 
in 17SG or 1787, by which time at least his destination for 
an artist's career appears to have been settled, he was sent • 
to "Jlr.Palice, a floral drawing- master," at an Academy in 
Soho, and in 1788, to a school kept by a Mr. Coleman at 
Margate ; at some time before 178E), to Mr. Thomas Mai ton, 
B perspective draughtsman, wbo kept a school in Long Acre, 
and in this year to Mr. Ilardwick, the architect, and to the 
school of the Itoyal Academy. He also went to Paul Sandby's 
drawing school inSt. Martin's Lane. During all, or nearly 
all this time, he was, according to Mr. Tbornbury, employed: 
1. In making drawings at home to sell. 2. In colooring 
prints for John Raphael Sriiith, the engraver, printseller, 
,ind miniature painter. 3. Out sketching with Grirtin. 
4. Making drawings of an evening at Dr. Monro's ' in the 
Adelphi. 5. Washing in backgronnds for Mr. Purden. 
If he was really employed in this way from l78rj to 1789, 
and could only read and not write when be began this 
extraordinary course of training, it is no wonder that he 
remained illiterate all his life, or that his mind was utterly 
incapacitated for taking in and assimilating knowledge in 
the usual way. Spending a few months at a day school, 
and a few more at a "floral drawing master," then a few 

' Dr. Thomaa Mcnro, of Bushe/ aod Adelphi Terrace, pliysician of 
Bridewell D-ud Bethlehem HuspitaU, a well-known lover of nil nod 
pBtron of Edridga, Girtin, Turner, "W. Hunt, and other yotiiig arista. 
Ue ere(.-ted monumciltB at Busliej ChuiiJi to £drid|^ andUearue. 



more at school at Margate, making drawings for sale, coloi 
ing printji, fruitlessly studying perspective, bandied about 
from. Echool master to drawing master, and from drawing 
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master to architect — such a life for a joui 
ten to fourteen years of age ia enough to ef 
iatellectaal digestion. 

One fact, however, comes clear out of all t 
that of regular and ordinary sehtioling ] 
none, and there ia no reason to suppose that it was be- 
canse of the peculiar quality of his mind that he always 
spoke and wrote like a dunce. He never had a fair chance 
of acquiring in his youth more than a traveller's knowledge 
of his own language, and so his mind had a very small out- 
let through the ordinary channels of speech. On the other 
hand, faculties of drawing and composition wore trained to 
the utmost, and this compensated him in a measure. His 
mind had only-one entrance, his eye, and only one exit, his 
hand ; hut they were both exceptional, and cultivated 
exceptionally. 

There was, however, much of pleasure in this life for a 
boy like Turner, for though he evidently worked hard, he 
liked work and the work he had to do was especially con- 
genial to him. Ho met friends and encouragers on all 
sides ; from hi.t father to his school- fellows. However much 
reason he may have had for disappointment in later years, 
there was none in hia early life. He was '■ fuiniid out " in 
his childhood. Encouraged by his father, with his drawings 
finding a ready sale to such men as Mr, Henderson, Mr, 
Crowle, and Mr. Tomkison, with plenty of employment in 
no slavish mean work for such a youngster, such as colour- 
ing prints and putting in backgrounds to drawings, with 
Mr. Porden generousiy offering to take him as an appreu- 
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tice for nothinff, with a kind friend like Dr. Monro always 
willing to give him a aupper and half-a-crowu for sketches 
of tte country near his roeidence at Eushej, or the 
result of an evening's copying of the then best attaiuable 
water colours ; his life was fur more agreeable, far 
more tended to miike him think well of the world and of 
the people in it than has been UBually represented, and 
probably as good aa he could have had for attaining early 
proficiency in his art, London at that time was not a bad 
place for a landscape artist. It was neither so clouded nor 
BO sooty as it is now ; there were healthier trees in it, and 
more of them, a more picturesque and a parer river, and 
within less than half an hour's walk from Maiden Lane there 
were green fields, for north of the British Museum the 
country was still open. 

But he was not entirely dependent upon his art and his 
employers for enjoyment, or for forming his opinion of the 
human race. There were houses at which he visited and 
where he was received warmly. When afc school at Mar- 
gate he got an " introduction to the pleasant fam.ily of a 
favouriteachool-fellow ;" at Bristol there was Mr. Narra way,' 
a fellmonger in Broadmead, and an old friend of hia father, 
at whose house he drew two of the children and his own por- 
trait; and at the house of Mr, William Frederick Wells, 
the artif t, he was evidently one of the family, as is proved 
by the charmingly tender reminiscences of Mrs. Wheeler. 

" In early life my father's house was his seoond home, a haven of rest 
from muny domestic trials tt« sacred lo touch upon. Tumor laved my 
father wirli a son's aFfection ; and !□ me he wns as an elder brotlier. 
Many are the times I have gone out akelehing with him. I rememher 

> I'his gentleman is described by Mr. Thurnbury as Mr. HuTTaviBj. ■ 
Jtsimonger in Broadml^. 
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Ilia Kramhling np a tree to obtain a betUir view, nnd t)ii>n he inade a 
taloured sketeh,! handing up hia etiiours as he wanted them. Uf caursp, 
at that time, I was qiiil« a young giri. He was a firm affectionate friend 
to the end of bia lifo ; his feelings wore seldom seen on Che surface, bnt 
they were deep and enduring, Nn one would have im^ned, under that 
rather roogh and eold ext^trior, how very Btroi^ were the oflections 
which lay hidden beneatb. 1 have more than once seen faim weep bit- 
terly, particularly at the death of my own dear father,' whieb took 
him by surprise, tor he was blind to the coming event, which he 
dreaded. He tame immediately to my house in an agony of lears. 
Sobbing like a child, hs said, ' Uh, Clara, Claral these are iron b>ars. 
1 have lost the beet friend I ever had in my life.' Oh ! what a different 
man would Tamer ha^e been if alJ the good and kindly feelings of hia 
great mind bad been called into action ; but they lay dormant, and were 
known to ao very few. He was by nature suspicioas, and no Hinder hand 
had wiped away early prcijndices, the inevitable consequence of a defective 
education. Of all the light-hearted merry creatures I ever knew. Turner 
was the most so ; and Ihe laughter and fun that abounded when ho was 
an inmate of our cottage was in«rnceivable, particularly with the 
jurenile members of the family."— Thorn buev'b Life of Tuntr (1B7"), 
pp. 335, 236. 

A man who knew this lady for sixty years, and about 
whom so kind a heart could have thus written, could not 
have been driven to a life of morbid seclusion because the 
world had treated him ro badly in his youth. Hia home 
may have been, and probably waa a cheerless one, and we 
may well pity him on that accouat. The re.st of our pity 
we had better reFerve for hia want of education, and the 
secretive, suspicious disposition which nature gave him, 
and which he allowed to master his moro genial propen- 
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1789 TO 17913. 

THE only rebnff with which the young artist appears 
to have met waa from Tom Malton, the perspective 
(ira lights man, who sent him bjjck to Lis father as a boy to 
whom it was impoaaible to teach geometrical perspective. 
As Mr. Hamerton observes, " There is nothiug in this 
wiiich need surprise na in the least. Scientific perspec- 
tive is a pursuit which may amuse or occupy u mathema- 
tician, but the stronger the artistic facnlty in a painter the 
less he is litely to take to it, for it exercises other faculties 
than his. Besidos this, he feels instinctively that he can 
do very well without it." No doubt he did feel this, and 
the feeling very mnch lessened the disappointment at being 
" sent back," and he did very well without it, so well that 
he was appointed Professor of Perspective to the Royal 
Academy vrithont it, and not nnfreq^ucntly exhibited 
pictures on its walls, which showed how very much " with- 
oat it " ho was. > 

Otherwise he met with no TebufTs in Lis art. We have 
seen that he got plenty of employment, and have expressed 
an opinion that that employment — colouring engravings, 
and putting in backgrounds and foregronnds and skifs fop 
architectural drawings — was no mean employment for * 
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jonngater. He himself, when pitied in later years for thiH 
supposed degradation and elavery, replied, "Well, and 
what could be better practice I " and it was this and more. 
It not only tenght him to work neatly, to lay flat washes 
smoothly and accurately, but it taught him to exercise his 
ingenuity and artistic taste. He probably succeeded so 
well, because it gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
artistic faculty. Every sketch that he had thus to beautify 
presented an artistic problem, how best to light and deco- 
rate and make a picture of the bare bones of an architec- 
tural design. It gave him a sense of power and importance 
thus to be the converter of topography int-o art ; it taught 
him the value of light and Khade, and the decorative capa- 
cities of trees and sky. His success gave him self-reliance. 
It also, and this was perhaps a more doubtfal advantage, 
taught him to consider drawing as a skill in beautifying. 
He got the habit of treating buildings as objects lees valu- 
able as objects of art in themselves, than for the hrealdug' of 
sunbeams, and as straight lines to contrast with the end- 
less curves of nature ; and also the habit of using trees as 
be wanted them, of bending their boughs and moulding 
their contours in harmony with the poem-pietare of his 
imagination. To this early treatment of architectural 
drawings may be traced hia great power of composition, 
and also much of his mannerism. 

That he soon koew his power, and had his secrets of 
manipulation, rnuy be one reason for hiw early secretiveness 
about his art; for though there is little in these early 
works of his to prefigure his coming greatness, he, when a 
youth, attained a proficiency equal to that of the best waler- 
colour artists of hia day, and, with his friend Girtin, soon 
surpassed all except Cuzene ; and he could not have done this 



withont a sense of superiority and many prirate f 
or, on the other hand, he may, like many men, have required 
complete solitndo to work at all, though thia was not the 
case iu later life, as he often painted almost the whole of 
his pictnres on the Academy walls. At all eTents, the 
degT^e of hia secretiFeaeHH is estraordinary. " I knew 
him," says an old architect, " when a boy, and have often 
paid him a g'uinoa for putting backgrounds to my archi- 
tectural drawings, calling npon him for this puipose at 
his father's shop in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. He 
never would Buffer me to see him draw, but concealed, as 
I understood, all that he did in hia bedroom." When in 
this bedroom one morning', the door suddenly opened, 
and Mr, Britton entered.' In an instant Turner 
covered up kis drawings and ran to bar the crafty in- 
truder's progress, " I've come to see the drawings for the 
Earl." " " Toa shan't see 'em," was the reply, " la that 
the answer I am to take back to his lordehip ? " " Yea ; 
and mind that next time yoa come through the shop, 
and not up the back way." When Mr. Newby Lowaon ac- 
companied him on a tour on the continent he " did not show 
his companion a single sketch," Sioiliar stories could be 
added to show how this habit continued through his life. 

The dates of these two early stories are not given by Mr. 
Thornbury, nor the name of the " old architect," but they 
show that he was early employed by a nobleman, and that he 
got a guinea a piece for his backgrounds, not only " good 
practice," but good pay for a youth ; he was, in fact, better 
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emplojedand better paid thnnanyyoungartist whoseliiatory 
we can remember. Nor does it seem to have been tbe fault 
of Providence if he did not enjoy tUe crowning: happiness of 
life, a friend of anitable tastes, for Girtin was sent to him, 
a yonth of his own age endowed with eimilar gifts, and of 
a most sociable disposition ; nor did he want a capable 
mentor, for he had Dr, Monro, "his true master," as 
Mr. Huskin calls him. 

It vras at Raphael Smith's that he formed an intimacy 
with Girtin, says Mr. Alaric Watts.' " His son, Mr. Calvert 
Girtin, described his father and yoang Turner as associated 
in a friendly rivalry, under the hospitable roof and super- 
intendence of that lover of art, Dr. Monro (then residing 
in the Adelphi). Nor was Turner forgetfal of the Doctor's 
kindness, for on referring to that period of his career, in a 
conversation with Mr. David Roberts, he snid, ' There,' 
pointing to Harrow, ' Girtin and I have often walked to 
Bnshey and baek, to make drawings for good Dr. Monro, 
at hnlf.a-crown apiece and a supper.' " 

If a saying quoted by T. Miller in his "Memoirs of 
Turner and Girtin " may be trnsted,^ Turner may have met 
Gainsborongh and other eminent painters of the day at 
Dr. Monro's. Speaking of Dr. Monro's conversaziones, 
" Old Pine, of ' Wine nnd Walnuts ' celebrity, used to say, 
'What a glorious coterie thero was, when Wilson, Marlow, 
Gainsborough, Paul, and Tom Sandby, Rooker, Heamo, 
and Cozins (sic) used to meet, and yon, old Jack,' taming 
to Varley, ' were a boy in a pinafore, with Turner, Girtin, 
and Edridge as bigwigs, on whom you used to look ns 

' Sbo Memoir prefixed to "Liber FInviornm " 

' "Tumor and Qirtin'a Pii'tureaqiie ViHW«," Lonilon, I Hi*. 



something tejond the nsnal amount of claj,' " As Gains- 
borongh died in 1788, when Taruer was thirteen years old, 
and Tarnep was only two years the senior of John Varley, 
this shows how early ho began to have a reputation. 

The acquaintance between Tnrner and Giftin is one of 
the moat interesting facts in Turner's Life. Being more 
Ihan two years Turner's senior (Girtin was born on Febra- 
Bry 18th, 1773) and having at least equal talent as a boy, it 
is probable that he was " iihead " of Turner at first, and that 
Turner learnt much from him. We may therefore accept 
as true his reputed sayings, " Had Tom Girtin lived, I 
should have starved ; " ' and (of one of Girtin's " yellow " 
drawings), " I never in my whole life could make a draw- 
ing tike that, I would at any tiroe h-\ve given one of my 
little fingers to have made such a one." ' With regard to 
their mutual studios and their respective talpnts we have 
information in the studies and drawings themselves, but 
with regard to their human relationship wo have very little. 
Turner always spoke of him as "■ Poor Tom," and proposed 
to, and possibly did, put up a tablet to his memory; but 
there are no letters or anecdotes to show that what we all 
mean by "friendship " ever existed between them. 

We are equally ignorant as to the amount of intimacy 
between him and Dr. Monro, for though the latter did not 
die till 1833, there is nothing to show that they ever met 
after Turner's student days were over. 

It may, however, be fairly assumed that we should have 
known more about his intimacy with his Achates and his 
Mtecenas if it had been great and continuous. The absence 



See also Mr. Wedmore's intereiiting nsaajon Girlin for aiUiry about 
umer iui<l Oirtin'a drawing uf the Whiii Mouti at CAeltea. 
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of docnments or rnmours on the subject are all in faTonr 
of his haring kept himself to himself, of his absorption in 
hia art from an early date, neglecting the social advantages 
that were open to him, neglecting intellectaal intorconrRC 
with hia artistic peers, neglecting everything except 
the pnranit of hia art, and the road to wealth and fame. 
This self- absorption, this concentration of all his time and 
power to this one bnfc triple object, the trinity of his 
desire, may have arisen from a natural cause, the strength 
of impelling genins over which he had no control ; it may 
have arisen from secret! veness, suspicion, selfishness, and 
ambition, which he conld have controlled but would not; 
but whatever its cause, there is no doubt that it existod, 
and that with every external facility for becoming a social 
and cultivated being, he t«ok the solitary path which le<l 
him to greatness (not perhaps greater than he might have 
otherwise attained), but a greatness accompanied with 
mental isolation and ignoraiice of all but what he conld 
gather from umided observation, and an nncnltivated 
intellect. 

The education of Turner may be summed up as follows : 
he learnt reading from his father, writing and probably 
little else at his Behools at Brentford and Margate, per- 
spective (imperfectly) from T. Malton, architecture (im- 
perfectly and classical only) from Mr. Hardwick, water- 
colour drawing from Dr. Monro, and perhaps some hints 
as to painting in oils from Sir Joshua Eeynoldf, in whose 
house he studied for a while. The rest of his power he 
cultivated himself, being miich helped hy the early com- 
panionship of Girtin. Nearly all, if not all, this education 
except that mentioned in the last paragraph was over in 
1780, when Sir Joshua laid down his brush, ( 



failing sight, and joling Torner becftme a stadent of the 
ttoyal Academy, 

These were his principal living inetrnctora, bnt he leaiTt 
more from the dead— from Claude and Vandevelde, from 
Titian and Canaletto,fromCuyp and Wilson. He learnt most 
of all from nature, bnt in the beginning of hia career his 
studies from art are more apparent in his works. There ia 
scarcely one of hia predecesaors or contemporaries of any 
character in water-colour painting that he did not copy, 
whoae style and method he did not study, and in part 
adopt. Wo have within the last few years only been able 
to study at ease the works of the early water-colour painters 
of England, and the resnlt of the interesting collections 
now at South Kenaingtou and tbe British Muaeum, be- 
quests of Mr. and Mrs. Ellison, Mr. Towshend, Mr, William 
Smith, and Mr, Henderson, haa been on the one hand to 
increase our opinion of their merit, and on the other to 
show how far Turner outstripped them. Wo can now see 
how true and delicate were the ligbtly- washed monochrome 
water scenes of Hearne ; how robust the studies of Sandby ; 
that Daniell and Dayes could not only draw architecture 
well, but could warm their buildings with sun, and surround 
them with space and air ; that Cozens could conceive a 
landscape- poem, and execnte it in delicate harmonies of 
green and silver; that Girtin could invest the simplest 
study with the feeling of the pathos of ruin and solemnity 
of evening ; the first of water-colonr painters to 
paint the soft penetrative influence of sunlight, subduing 
all things with its golden charm. In looking at 
drawings now at Sooth Kensington, a Vmo of Iho WhOirfe, 
and comparing it vrith the works around, one cannot help 
being struck with this difference, that it is complete aa 
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as it goes, the realization of one thought, the perfect ren- 
dering of an impression, harmonious to a touch. Broad 
and almost rough as it ia, it ia yet finished in the true 
aense as no English work of the kind over was before. There 
are more elaborate drawings around, plenty of struggle after 
oflecta of brighter colour, much cleverness, much akill, bat 
nowhere a picture ao completely at peace with itself. In 
looking at it we can realize what Turner meant when be 
snidthat heconldnevermakedrawingslike Girtin. Equal 
harmony of tone, far greater and more splendid harmonies 
of colour, miracles of delicate drawing, triumphs over the 
most difficult efi'ecta, dreams of ineSablo loveliness, very 
many things nnnttempted by Girtin he conld achieve, bnt 
never this simple aweet gravity, never this perfection of 
apiritual peace. 

But in spite of this, the great fnct in comparing Turner 
with the other watcr-cotonr painters of !iia own time — ^and 
we are speaking now of hia early works— is thia, that 
whereas each of the best of the others ia remarkable for 
one or two special beauties of style or effect, he is remarkable 
for all. Hecoutd reach near, if not quite, to the golden 
simplicity of Girtin, to the silver sweetness of Cozens ; he 
could draw trees with the delicate dexterity of Edridge, 
and equal the beautiful distances of Glover ; he could use 
the poor body-coloura of the day, or the simple wash of 
sepia, with equal cleyerneaa. He waa not only technically 
the equal, if not master of them all, but be comprehended 
them, almost without exception. 

Such mastery was not attained wiUiout extra ordinary 
diligence in the study of pictures. At Dr. Monro's he 
could study all the best modern men, including Gains- 
borough, Morland, Wilson, and De Loutherbonrg, and he 
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could also sfcudy Salvator Eosa, Rembrandt, Claude, and 
Vandevelde. One day looking over some prints with 
Mr. Trimmer," he took up a Vandevelde and said, " Thnt 
made me a painter." And Dayes (Girtin's master) wrote 
in 1804 : — " The way he acquired his professional powers 
was by borrowing where he could a drawing or a picture 
to copy frotn, or Imj making a sketch of any one i/n the Exhi- 
bition' eairlij in tite morning^ and Jtninliing it at hrme." The 
character of his early works is sufficient of itself to prove 
the extent of his stady of pictnrea, and we are inclined 
to tbink that most of hia early practice was from works of 
art, and not from nature. The spirit of rivalry commenced 
in him very early ; it was the only test of bis powers, and 
he seems to have pitted himself in the beginning of bis 
career against all bis contemporariea, from Mr. Henderson 
to Grirtin, and many of tbe old masters, and never to have 
eatirely relinquished the habit. When we think of the 
nomber of years he spent ia doing little bat topographical 
drawings, a castle here, a town there, an abbey there, with 
appropriate figures in the foreground, using only sober 
browns and blnea for colourR, bis progress seems to have 
beim very slow ; but when we see most of the ariista of 
his time doing exactly the same, and that the old landscape 
painters whom he principally studied were almost as 
limited in the colours they employed, especially in their 
dra'fl-ings, we do not see bow ho could well have progressed 
more quickly ; and when we further consider the e 
distance which he travelled — from the very bottom t 
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very height of 'his srt — that he should have accoTnplished it 
all in one short life appears miTacnlons. Themilostonesof his 
journey are nth n pla'nly in hia early work, that is all. 
That the e w m h nacioas restraint on his part in 
the use of c 1 u that he f wise purpose devoted himself 
to perfeotion f h a t hn I power before he endeavoured 
to show hia t e g h the world, we see no renaon to 
believe. He oould not w 11 have done otherwiso, and for 
such an original mind one marvels to observe how through- 
out his career ho was led ia the chftins of circnmatance. 
The poet-painter, the dnmb-poet, as he has well been, called, 
shows little eocentricity of genins in his youth. There 
was the strong inclination to draw, but no strong inclina- 
tion to draw anything ia particular, or anything very 
beantifnl. On the contrary, he drew the moat uninteresting 
and prosaic of things, copied bad topographical prints and 
ugly buildings. When it was proposed to make him an 
architect he did not rebel ; when it was afterwards pro- 
poaed to make hira a portrait- painter he did not murmur. 
It was Mr. Hardwick, not hioiaelf, that insisted on his 
going to ihe Royal Academy. Hia first essay in oils waa 
due to another's instigation. Whatever work came to him, 
he did ; that vphich he could do best, that which he had special 
genius for, the painting of pure landscape, he scarcely 
attempted at ail for yeara. Almoat every artist of that 
day went about England drawing abbeys, seats, and caatles 
for topographical worka. What others did, he did. What 
others did not do, ho did not do. No doubt it was the only 
profitable employment he could get, and he very properly 
took it, and worked hard at it ; he was borne along the 
stream of circumstance as everybody else is, hut he, unlike 
moBt men of strong genius, aeema never to have attempted 
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(o stem its tide, or get out of its way. His geDins was 
a growth to which every event and accident of his life 
added ita contribution of iiooriahment. Though stirred 
with unuBual power, he was probably almost as unconscious 
as to what it tended as a seed in the ground ; he had a dim 
perception of a light towards which he was growing ; he 
was consciouB that he put forth leaves, and th»t he should 
some day flower, but when, and with wiiat special bloom 
he was destined to snrpriae the world, we doubt if he had 
any prophetic glimpso. His development was estraordi- 
nary, and conld only have been produced by special careful 
training, but this training was mainij due to circumstanceH 
over which he had no control. Natare came to his assis- 
tance in a thousand different ways, and in nothing more 
than giving him » qniet temperament, like that of Cole- 
ridge's child, "that always finds, and never seeks." He 
was nob fastidious, except with regard to his own work, 
and about that, more aa to the arrangement and finish of 
it thim the subject. He had an excellent constitution, early 
inured to rough it, nnd his comforts were very simple and 
easily obtained. He was not particular, even about his 
materials and tools ; any scrap of paper would do for a 
sketch on an emergency. He was always able to work, 
and to work swiflly and well. No fidgeting about for 
hours and days because he was not in the mood ; no sacri- 
fice of Hketeh after sketch because they did not please him ; 
^L none of that nervous restlessness which so often attends 

^M imaginative workers ; and his work was imaginative from 

^1 the first — if not in conception, in execution. Solitude 

^M aeems to have been the only necessary condition for the free 

^M exercise of his powers, which were as happily employed in 

^^ " making a picture" of one thing as of another, and when he 
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wanted something to put in it to get it "right,'' he never 
had much trouble in finding- it. lie said, " If when ont 
sketching yon felt a loss, yon have only to tnm round, or 
walk a few paces further, aod you had what you wanted 
before you." His physical powers were also pT-eat, and 
his mind was active in receiving impressions. Mr. Lovell 
Reeve, as quoted by Mr. Alario Watts, says : — " His 
religious study of nature was such that he would walk 
through portions of England, twenty to twenty-five miles 
a day, with bis little modicum of baggage at the end of a 
stick, sketching rapidly on his way all striking pieces of 
composition, and marking eOecta with a power that 
daguerreotype d them in his mind. There were few moving 
phenomena in clouds and ehadows that he did not fix 
indelibly in his memory, though he might not call them 
into requisition for years afterwards." Ho was not tied to 
any particular method, or bound to any particular habit; 
when he found that his way of sketchiug was too minute 
and slow to enable him to make his drawings pay their 
expenses, he changed his style to a broader, swifter one. 
So, without going quite to the length of Mr. Hamerton, 
who appears to think that everything in Turner's youth (in- 
cluding ugliness and bandy legs) happened fur the best in tlie 
best of possible worlds, ive may safely affirm that he could 
scarcely have been gifted with a temperament better suited 
for steady progress, or one which was more calculated to 
make him happy, for it enabled him to exercise his body 
and mind at the same time, to earn his living and to lay 
up stores of pictorial beauty in his memory, to do what- 
ever task was set him, and yet get artistic pleasure out of 
even the most commonplace study by embellishing it with 
his imagination. 



In 17S9 he became a stndent of the Eoj'ai Academy, 
and in the year after he exhibited a Vieia of the Arch' 
hislwp' 8 Palace al Lambeth. In 1?91, 2, and 3 he exhibited 
several topographical drawings, but down to this time he 
seema to have made no eketching tours of any length. He 
drew in theneigbboQrhood of London, and bia journeys totitay 
with friends at Margate and Bristol will account for hia 
drawitigR of Malmesbury, Canterbury, and Bristol. Bat 
about 1792 he received a commission from Mr. J. Walker, 
the engraver (who also afterwards employed Girtin), to 
make drawings forhis " Copper-plate Magazine." This was 
the beginning of the long seriea of engravings from his 
works, and it may have been one of the reasons which 
decided him to set up a atndio for himself, which he 
did in Hand Court, Maiden Lane, close to his father, 
where he remained till he was elected an Associate of the 
Iloyal Academy in 1800, when he removed to 64, Harley 
Street. A year or so after his employment by Walker be 
got similar commissions from Mr. Harrison for hie '' Pocket 
Magazine." These conamissions sent him on his travels 
over England referred to by Mr. Lovell Reeve. The 
copper-plates of the sketches for Walker, inclading some 
after Girtin, were found about sixty years afterwards by 
Mr. T. Miller, who republished them in 18S4, in a volume 
called " Turner and Girtin 's Picturesque Views, siity 
years since." These drawings mark his first tour to Wales, 
on which he set forth on a pony lent by Mr, Narraway. 
The first public results of this tour were the drawing of 
Otepsioio in "Walker's Magazine" for November, 1794, and 
tliree drawings in the Uoyal Academy for that year. 
By the next year's engravings and pictures we trace him 
to " Nottingham," "Bridgnorth." "Matlock," " Birming- 



ham," "Cambridge," "Lincoln," "Wrexham,*' " Peterbo- 
rongh," and "Shrewsbury," and by thoBe of 1796 and 1797 
to " Chester," " Neath," " Tunbridge," " Bath," " Staines," 
" Wallingford," " Windsor," "Ely," "Flint," "Hampton 
Court, Herefordshire," "Salisbury," "Wolverhampton," 
"Llandilo," "The Isle of Wight," "Llandaif," " Wnl- 
tham," and " Ewenny (Glamorgan)," not including draw- 
ings of places he had been to before. 

His furthest point north was Lincoln, his farthest west 
(in England) Bristol. The only parts in which he reached 
the coast were in Wales and the Islo of Wight, Liinca- 
shire and the Lakes, Yorkshire and its waterfalls, were 
yet to come, and nearly all coast scenery, except that of 
Kent. 

The drawings for the Magazines were not remarkable 
for any poetry or originality of treatment perceptible in 
the engravings, the cathedrals being generally taken from 
an nn picturesque point of view, more with the object of 
showing their length and she than their beauty, to which 
he appears to have been somewhat insensible always ; they 
show a great love of bridges and anglers — there is scarcely 
one wictout a bridge, and some have two; a desire to tell 
OS much about the place as possible by the introdnction of 
figures ; they show his hnbib of taking bis scenes from a. 
distance, generally from very high ground, and his delight 
in putting as much in a smalt space as passible, and his 
power of drawing masses of houaea, as in the Birmingham. 
and the Chester. 

The result of these tours may be said to have been the 
perfection of his technical skill, the partial displacement 
of traditional notions of composition, and the storing of bin 
memory with infinite efiects of nature. It was as good 
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and thorongh discipline in the Btudy of nature, as his 
former life had heen in the study of art, and thongh his 
visit to YdrliRhire in the next year (1797) seenied neces- 
Bary to hrinff tLorcnffhly to the enrface all the knowledge 
and power he had auquirod, it was not without present 
fruit. Rather of necessity than choice, we may obseiTc, 
ho confined hia powers mainly to the drawing of viewH 
of plnces supposed to be of interest to the anbscribers of 
the Magazines, but his individual inclioatiuns in the choice 
of subject, and his tendency to parer landscape and sea- 
view, showed themselTes now and then. First in his draw- 
ing of 2'li£ Fantlieon, tlie Mominy after the Fire, exhibited 
in 1792 ; next in 179S, in his View on the River Avon, near 
St. Vincenfs Roche, Bristol, and the RtMing Squall, Hot 
WeOt,^ from the same place ; then in 1794, Second Fall of 
tlie River Mimach, Devil's Bridge; in 1795, View near the 
Devil'g Bridge, Cardiganshire, with tJte Rivo" Ryddol ; in 
179(5, Fwhermen at Sea; and iaX7'i7, Fiehermen comiitg 
Atliore oiSuntet, preoiout to a Gale, and Moonlight: a eiudij 
in MilbarJe,' now in the Niitional Gallery. 

That his genins was perceptible even in these early 
days is evident from the notice taken in a contemporary 
review of his drawings in 1794, when he was nineteen. 

"388. Chriitekarch Gate, Canttrbury. W. Turner. This deserving 
picture, with Nos, 333 and 336. are nmongut tlie best in tbe prcMmt px- 
hibiLiuii, Tliny nro tbe pmducliuna of a very ;unng artist, and gite 
strong inillcatliitiB uf first-rate ability ; tlie cliaracler i)f Gothic arcbi- 
tsfture i« most happily preserved, and its profusion of minute parts 
miuseil with judgment and tinctured with Enith anil lictelity. This young 



' Hia first exhibited oil picture, according to Mr. S. Itedgra 
" Dictionary of Artists of the Engluih Sohnol." 
' According to mnst accounts hia lirst exhibited oil picture. 



Again in 1796, the "Compaiiion to the Exhiliit.ion," 
with regard to his first seo-pieoe contains this paradoxical 
sentence, attempting to eipresH his peculiar power of giving 
a distinct impression of ill-deSned objects, which was ap- 
parently evident even in thia early work. 



aslerly, not loo distinct— obicura per- 
BH — through the obscurity of tha night 



"Colouring natural, fignr 
replion of the obji-cts HistillcJ 
— partially ilium ioed," 

Again in 1797, we have this testimony as to the extra- 
ordinary (for that time) character of his work, from an 
entry in the diary of Thomas Greene, of Ipswich, abont , 
the Fishermen of 1797. 

" June S, 1797. Visited the Royal Academy Exhibition. ParficiJarly 
atrucU with a wa-view by Tnrapr; fishing vpsaela coming in, with a 
heavy swell, in apprehfnsiun of tempest gathering in the diatance, and 
casting, u it advani'ee, a nig^ht uf shade, while a parcini; glow ia spread 
with fine effect upon the shore. The whole aimpoailion hold in design 
and masterly in expculiun. I am entirely unacqn^med wilh llie nrti-it ; 
but if he proceeds as he has bo^n, he cannot fail (o become the lirat in 
bis department." 

Here, then, before Tamer's visit to Yorkshire, we have 
evidence that not only was the anperiority of his work 
apparent, but that one or two of the special qualities 
which were to mark it in the future were already per- 
ceived, and publicly praised. 

After louking carefully at all the ancertainable facts of 
Tamer's youth, we can only come to the conclusion that 
it was not the faalt of nature or mankind that he grew into 
a solitary and disappointed man. 



SecretiveneBB on hia own part and want of trust in bis 
fcllow-creatnrea eeem to have been bred in him, and to hare 
resisted al! the manj proofs which the friends of his youth, 
and we niaj say of hia life, afforded, that there wei'e kind 
ajid unselfish persons in the world whom' he could trust, 
and who would trust him. There is uo proof that he ever 
had confidential reltttiona with amy hnnian being, not even 
Girtin. That he should have willingly cut himself adrift 
from human fellowship we areloath to believe, in spite of the 
manyfacta which seem to support it. It seems more natural, 
and on the whole (sad as even this is) more pleasant, to be- 
lieve that he met with a severe hlow to his confidence ; that, 
though naturally suspicions, the many kindnesses he re- 
ceived were not without a gracious effect, hut that liis 
hudding trust was killed by a shdden unexpected frost. 
For these reasons we are inclined to believe in the story of 
his early love ; althongh it, as told by Mr. Thornbury, is not 
without inconsistencies. 

Turner is said to have plighted vows with the sister of 
his school friend at Margate ; he left on a tour, giving her 
his portrait, the letters between them were intercepted, 
and after waiting two years ehe accepted another. When 
ho reappeared she was on the eve of her marriage, and 
thinking Ler honour involved, refused to return to her old 
love. 

Such in short is ihe story which we wish to believe, and 
as it came to Mr. Thornbury from one who heard it from 
relatives of the lady, to whom she told it, there is probably 
some truth in it. It is, however, almost impossible to 
believe that Turner, whose tours never extended to two 
years, and whose power of locomotion was extraordinary, 
should allow that time to elapse without going to see odo 
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whom he really loved. If he did not get any letters he wonld 
have been desperate ; if he did get letters they wonld have 
shown him that she had not received his, which wonld 
have made him, if possible, more desperate still. As the 
name of the lady is not given, it is next to impossible to 
find out the truth. Our faith, however, as a balance of 
probability, still remains that Turner was jilted, and that the 
effect of it was to confirm for ever his want of confidence 
in his fellow-creatures. 




CHAPTER IV. 

YORKSHIRE A\D THE TOtJSG ACADEMICIAN. 
1797 TO 1807. 

FROM the facts of the foregoing chapter it may be fairly 
preHBined that although Turner's election as Aasociate 
ill 1799 followed (juickly after his fine display of pictures 
from the northern counties in 179S, ho was before this a 
marked man, whose superiDrity over all then liring land- 
Boape painters was visible to critics and lovers of art, and 
could not have been disguised from the eyes of the artists of 
the Royal Academy. It did not require a genius like that of 
Turner to distance competitors on the Academy walls in 
those days. England was almost at its lowest point both in 
literature and art. The great men of the eailici-part of the 
eighteentli century. Pope, Tliomson, Gray, Collins, Swift, 
Fielding, Sterne and Richardson, had long been dead, and of 
the later brilliant, but small cii'cle of artists and men of 
letters of whicji Dr. Johnson was the centre (Goldsmith 
and Burke, Garrick and Reynolds, Hume and Gibbon), Rey- 
nolds only was left, and fao was moribund. Of other artists 
with any title to fame there was none left but De Lonthei'- 
bourg and Jlorland ; Hogarth had died in 1704, Wilson 
in 1782, Oainsborougb in 17U8. The new generation of 
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men of genius were bom ; some were growing up, some 
in their cradles. A few had already shown signs. Words- 
worth And Coleridge hud just put forth their " Lyrical 
Ballads " at Bristol, Burns was famous in Scotland, Charles 
Lamb hnd written " Rosamund Gray," but Scott tbc 
" Great Unknown," was as jet "unknown" only, though 
five years older than Turner ; Byron had not gone to 
Harrow, and the united ages of Keats and Shelley did not 
amount to ten years ; the only living poets of deserved 
repute were Cowper and Crabbe. Delia Crusca ia poetry, 
and West in art, were the brigbt particular stars of this 
gloomy period. The landscape painters who were Aoade- 
micians were aachmenas Sir William Beochey, Sir Franuis 
Bourgeois, Grarvey, Farington, and Paul Sandby, and 
among the Assouiatea, Turner had no more important rival 
than Philip Reinagle. Girtin and De Lontherbonrg 
alone of all the tiieu oxliibitord were anything like a match 
for him, and Girtin spoilt (till 18U1) any chance he might 
otherwise have had of Academic honours by not oihihiting 
pictures in oil ; he died in 1802, leaving Turner undisputed 
master of the field. It is not greatly therefore to bo 
wondered at that Turner was elected Associate in 1790, and 
a full Academician in 1802. It was, however, mnoh to the 
credit of the Academy that they recognized hie talent so soon 
and welcomed him as an honour to their body, instead of 
keeping him out from jealous motives. Tarner never forgot 
what ho owed to ibe Academy, and whether it tanght him 
nothing, as Mr. Ruskin says, ur a great deal, as Mr. Hamer- 
ton thinks, does not muchmatler — it taught himallit knew, 
and gave him ungrudgingly every honour in its gift. But 
its claims on his gratitude did nut stop here, for it was 
his school in. more Iban one branch of learning; from 
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its catftloffoes he derived the sufejecta of most of his pictures, 
they directed him to the poems which set flume to his 
imngination, and helped (unfortunately), mth their queer 
spelling and gronimar und tmncated qnotatious, to form 
what literary style he had ; but the greatest booa which 
the Academy afforded was the opportunity of fame, a field 
for that ambition which was one of the ruling powers of 
his nature. 

Bnt his tour in the North in 1"97 was before hia days 
of Academic rivalries and glories. He was only two-and- 
twenty, and seema to have been actuated by no molive but 
to paint as melland trulyas he could the beautiful scenery 
throngh which he passed. The effect upon him of the 
fells and vales of Yorkshire and Cumberland seems to have 
been much the same as that of Scotland upon Landseer ; it 
bmced all his powers, developed manhood of art, turned 
him from a toilsome student into a triumphant master. 
Mr. Ruskin writes more eloqnently than trnly about this 
first visit. "For the first time the silence of nature aronnd 
him, her freedom sealed to him, her glory opened to him. 
Peace at last, and freedom at last, and loveliness at last ; 
it is here then, among the deserted vales— not among men ; 
those pale, poverty-strack, or cruel faces — that multi- 
tudinous marred humanity — are not the only thingswhich 
God has made." These are fine words, bat what a picture, 
if true! Can this yonng man who has travelled throng''! 
all these many counties in England and Wales, which we 
have already enumerated, never have knotvn the " silence 
of nature," or "freedom," or "peace," or -Moveliness?" Can 
his experience of mankind, of Dr. Monro, of Girtin, of Mr, 
Hardwiek, of Sir Joshua Heynolds, of Mr, Henderson, have 
left upon bira snch an impression of the failure of God's 
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handiwork ii 



a making men, thit a mountain seems to him 
in comparison as a revelation of unexpected enocoss ? If 
Tamer had heen cooped in a garret of the fonlest alley in 
London since his birth, and had only escaped now and then 
irom the hardest drndgery to read the works of Mr, Carlyie, 
this piotnre might be near the trnth, but we donbt even 
then if it could escape the charge of being over-col on red. 

Whether Turner had any special object in this journey 
to the North in 1797 is not clear, but it is at least probable 
that Girtin's succesa at the Exhibition of this year with his 
drawings from Yorkshire and Scotland may ha* 
him, and that he may have already received a 
from Dr. Whitaker to make drawings for the " Pariah of 
VVhalley," published three years afterwards. He mnst at 
all events have had mnch leisure from other employment in 
order to produce the important pictures in oil and water- 
colour which he exhibited the next year. Of these we only 
know Mafning on the Oonigian Fells and Butlermere Lake, 
now in the National Gallery. Another, whether water or 
oils we do not know, was Norham Gaslle on the Tweed — 
Swnimer's Motti, the first of several pictures of the same 
subject, which was a favourite of his for a good reason- 
Many years after (probably about 1824 or 1825), when 
making sketches for " Provincial Antiquities and Pictu- 
resque Scenery of Scotland, with descriptive jlluatrations by 
Sir Walter Scott. 1826," ho took off his hat to Norham 
Castle, and Cadell the publisher, who was with him, es- 
prensed surprise, " Oh," was the reply, " I made a drawing 
orpaintiogof Norham several years since. It took; and from 
that day to this I have had bm mnch to do as my hands 
could execute." If the Castle was treated in the same 
way in this first as in the subsequent pictores of Norham, 
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with the hill and ruin in the middle distance Bet against a 
lirightlj illnmined sky, the effect was snfficiently new and 
Ktriking to make the rejiut«tion of anj painter in lliose 
days. It was an effect which as far as we know had neTer 
been att*mpted before, thin casting of the whole shadow of 
hill and castle straight at the spectator, so that, in apite of 
the bright reflections in the watery foregronnd, he seems 
to be within it, and to see through the soft shadowy air, the 
solemn bulk of mound and rain, with their outlines blurred 
with light, grand and indistinct against the burning sky. 

The pictures of 1797-99 confii-med beyond any doubt that 
a great artist had arisen, who was not only a painter but a 
poot — a poet, not so much of the pathos of ruin, though so 
many of his pictures had rniua in them, nor of the chequered 
fate of mankind, though there is sotiiothing of the " Falla- 
cies of Hope" indicated in the quotations to his pictures 
— as of the mystery and beauty of light, of the power 
of nature, her inexhaustible variety and energy, her in- 
finite complexity and fulness. "No one can look upon 
his splendid drawing of Warhcorf!i Gasih, exhibited in 
1799, and now at South Kensington, with its rich glow of 
sunset and transparent shadow, and its wonderful masses 
of clouds, without feeling that such work as this was a 
revelation in those days. Spaiing and not very pleasant in 
colour, it is yet in this respect a great advance upon tho 
former work of others and of his own; such colour as there 
is penetrates the shade and is complete in harmony and 
tone, white the sky has no blank space and is part of the 
picture, the vivifying uniting power of the composition, with 
more interest and feeling in. one roll of its truly-studied 
masses of cloud-forru than could be found in the whole of 
any sky of his contemporaries. 
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Altogether it is difficult to over-estimate the influence of 
this first journey to the North upon Turner's mind and art, 
although he had almost perfected his skill and shown un- 
mistakable signs of genius before. Bat these tours had 
other gjfta not less important, though in a different way, 
for his introductions to Dr. Whitaker, the local historian, 
to Mr. Basire, the engraver, to Mr, Fawkes of Parnley, to 
Lord Harewood, and to Sir Juhn Leicester (afterwards 
(1820) Lord de Tabloy), through Mr. Lister-Parkor of 
Browsholine Hall, hia guardian, may all be said to have 
resulted from this tour. 

Dr. Whitaker was the vicar of the parish of Whalley, 
and was writing a book upon it in the manner of those 
days, giving descriptions of the local antiquities, the 
churches, the rains, the crosses, and an account of the 
oonnty fnmilies, with their pedigrees and engravings of 
their ancestral seats. Not only each connty, but almost 
every purir^h had such a historian in those days, and 
although the spirit of these works is archteological rather 
than artistic, engaged with genealogy rather than history, 
and with pride of family and coanty rather than of the people 
and nation, they did a great deal of valuable work. Dr. 
Whitaker's work is no exception to this rule, and he was 
in many ways a typical writer of the kind, for he himself, 
though he "chose" the Church as his profession, was a 
man of property and county importance. Valuable as 
artists were in those days to the writers of these works, 
they wore yet considered of very secondary rank. They 
were indeed not called "artists" but "draftsmen," and 
notwithstanding that Dr. Whitaker recognized Turner's 
genius, he did not think it necessary in this " Parish of 
Whalley " to mention in the preface the existence of a 
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A person, although the names of alL tlie gentlemen of the 
county who had furnished him with drawinga or informa- 
tion are carefully acknowledffed therein ; bat nothing will 
show better the relations between the two men than an 
extract from a letter from the reverend bookmaker to one 
of his county friends, Mr. Wilson, of Clitheroe, dated Teb. 
- 8th, 1800. 

"I hate just hod a lodicratig dispute lo Ktlle between Mr. Tnwnlej-" 
(Chflrlea Tuwnlej^, Enq. of Townley), "nijsalf and Turner, the draflB- 
nian. Mr. Townley it seems has found out an old and very bad painting 
of Gawthorpe at Mr. Shnttleworth's housa in London, aa it stood in the 
last century, with all its contcmpoTury accompanimenis of clipped yews, 
parterres, kc, : this he intiistcd would he more characleriBlic than 
Turner's own sketch, which he dmired him to lay aside, and eopy the 
oUier, Turner, abhorring the hLndscape and oonlemniag the execution 
of it, refused bn comply, and wrote to me lery tragically on the subject. 
Next arrived a letter from Mr. Townley, recommending it to me to 
allow Turner U> lake his own way, but while he wrote, his mind (which 
is not unfrequent) leered about, and he concluded with desiring mn to 
urge Turntr to the performance of his requisition, as from myself. I 
hai-e, however, attempted something of a compromise, which I fear will 
not succeed, as Turner has all the irritability uf youthful genius.'" 

The " compromise " was handing over the task of drawing 
from the objectionable picture to Mr. J. Basire the en- 
graver. 

We should like to see Turner's "tragical" letter, and 
also his rejected drawing; we should also like to have 
seen Dr.Whitaker's face if he had been told that not many 
years after a book would have been published of drawings 
by Turner, the draftsman, with " descriptioua by the Rev. 
Dr. Whitaker." 

Of Mr, Fawkes, of whose hall at Farnley Turner made 



' Bee Whimker's " Parish of Whalley," vol. ii. p. 183. 
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a drawing for the " Pariah of Whallej," but with whom 
lie is said by Thornbary to have become aoqnainted about 
18C)2, ifc may be said that he was one of Tamer's tongBBt 
and stannchofit friends. The imniber of drawings (still 
at Famley) which he made when visiting Mr. Pawkes 
between 1803 and 1820 (including as they do Htndies of 
birds shot while he was there, of the onthonses, porches, 
and gateways on the property, of the old places in the 
vicinity, and of tbe rooms in Farnley Hall) a,ttest the fre- 
qnency of his visits and his affection for the place and 
its occupants, while the splendid series of drawings in 
England, Switzerland. Italy, and on the Rhine, and the 
few precious oil pictures purchased by Mr. Fawkes, show 
him to have been not only a true friend, but a warm and 
sympatbiziiig admirer of hia genins. He indeed was a 
friend such as few are permitted to know — one of a goodly 
number who in Turner's youth and manhood should have 
made the world to bim specially pleasant and sociable, 
frank and healthy. If he could not or would not have 
it BO, it was not from insensibility, for his feeling was 
deep and his heart was sound. "He could not make up 
his mind to visit Famley after his old friend's death," 
and he could not speak of the nboro of the Wharfe (on 
which Famley Hall looks down) " but hia voice faltered,"' 
Dayes wrote of him in 1804, " This man must be loved 
for his works, for hia person is not striking, nor his con- 
versation brilliant." At Farnley, as at Mr. Wells' cottage, 
Turner was made at borne, but that ha did not escape 
good-humoured ridicule even at Famley is plain from a 
caricature by Mr. Pawkes, "wbich is thought by old friends 
to be very like. It shows na a little Jewish-nosed man 
in an ill-cut brown tail coat, striped waistcoat, and enor- 
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inoTis frilled shirt, witli feet and hands notably Email, 
sketching on a small piece of paper, held down nlmost level 
with his wftist." ' It ia evident that at this time, in spite 
of his clear little blue eyes, and his small hands and feet, 
his appearance was not one likely to pi'epo,sses8 women, or 

, to inspire consideration among men, and that one of the 
ills from which his painting room afforded a refuge may 

: have often been a wonnded vanity. There can be nothing 
more constantly galling to a sensitive man of genins than 
to feel that his appearance does not inspire the respect he 
feels dne to him. If he hus eloquence sofBcient tfl com- 
mand attention, this will not matter so much; but if he 
has not even that (and Turner had not), his natural re- 
fuge is solitude, his one absorbing occupation is his art, 
his only worldly ambition is to show what is in him, and 
to compel respect to his genins through hii works. 

From the time that Turner became an Associate his 
struggles, if he can ever be Siaid to have had nay, were over, 
and many changes took place in his life and art. He ceased 
almost entirely from makieg- topographical drawings for the 
engravers, limiting his efforts to a beading to the " Oxford 
Almanack," and a few drawings for "Britannia Depicta." 
" Mawman's Tour," and some other books, until the com- 
mencement of the " Southern Coast " in 1814. He had in 

. effect emancipated himself from " hackwork," and could turn 
his attention to more congenial and ambitions labour. The 
" draftsman" had become the artist, and he showed the 
improvement in his position by moving from Hand Court, 
Maiden Lane, to 64, Harley Street, 

In fntnre his exhibited pictures show very few '■ cfistles" 
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ur ■• abbeys," unless they are the Beats of his distingniahed 
patrons, Mr. Beckford of Pouthill (for whom in 1"99 he 
painted several views of that ill-fated tower, which might 
have formed a subject for a canto of Turner's " Fallacies 
of Hope"), Sir J. L. Leiceatev, and others. Hia other castles, 
Carnarvon, 1800, Pembroke, 1801 and 1806, St. Donat's, 
1801, and Kilchnm, 1802, were all probably compositions 
in which local fidelity was cared for little in comparison 
with effects of light and pictorial beauty. How completely he 
disregarded local fact in the case of Kilchnrn ha^ been very 
completely sbown iiy Mr. Hamerton, and Mr. Ruskin says, 
" Observe generally. Turner never, after this time, 1800, 
drew from nature without cornposbig. His lightest pencil 
sketch was the plan of a picture, hia completest atndy on 
the spot a part of one." 

Of this period, 1800-1810, Mr. Euskin says, "His 
manner is stern, reserved, quiet, grave in colour, forceful 
ia hand. His mind tranquil ; fixed in physical study, ou 
mountain subject ; in moral study, on the Mythology of 
Homer, and the Law of the Old Testament." We wish 
he bad given his reasons for this last astonishing statement. 
For those who only know the working of Turner's mind 
through hia pictures, it is bewildering in the extreme, forin 
these there is no trace that he ever at any time studied the 
Law of the Old Testament, and the only classical pictures of 
this period, including the plates in the " Liber," were Jason 
And Narciseus and Echo. If we include the pictures of 1811, 
we get one Homeric subject, Chrijiea, but that has nothing 
to do with mythology. 

The evideuceofTuroer'spicturesehoivs little tranquillity 
of mind during this period, but, ou the contrary, all the rest- 
lessness of unsatisfied ambition. As he had already pitted 
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himself agninst, and beaten all the water-coIonristB, he 
now commenced a, course of rivalry against all the oil 
painters past and present, who came anywhere within the 
reach of his art, which he endeavoured to estend far beyond 
landscape limits. 

His first tilt waa prohably against De Lontherbonrg 
in 1799 with his Batlh of the Nile, at ten o'clock, toJtera Ihs 
rOrient blew 'up,frnm the atation of the guiAoats Mtoeen tlie 
ba,lt&rij ajndOostleof Ahovkir ; and his Fifth Plague of Egypt 
(1800), his Arnmj of tlte Medes deetroyed in the Desert by a 
Wkklieitid, and Tlie Tenth plague of ^gypt (1802), pro- 
bably owed more to De Lout her bo org's grand bnt theatri- 
cal pictures and Eiiiophnsieon, than to any meditation on 
the " Law of the Old Testnment." ' Of Wilson, though 
dead, and neglected even when alive, he contiaued in 
active rivalry as late as 1822, when he proposed to Mr, 
J, Robinson, of the firm of Hnrst and Robinson, to have 
four of his pictures (three of which were to be painted 
ospressly for the venture) engraved in rivalry with Wilson 
and WooUett. " Whether we can in the present day," he 
writes, " contend with such powerful antagonists as Wilson 
and Woollett would be at least tried by size, security 
against risk, and some remuneration for the time of 
painting. The pictures of ultimate sale I shall be content 
with ; to succeed would perhaps form another epoch in 

' In B letter frum Anilrew Caldwell to Bishop Percy, dated 14th June. 
IB02, printed by Nicholia in his " lIluBtrations of the Literary Hialury ur 
thB Eightoenlh Ceiilury," t,i1, viii. p. 43, Turner is spoken of &s bHatinf; 
" L^utherbourg anil every nther artist nil Ui nothina;." "A painter d 
my aeqaainlance, and a flood juiigp, deciares his pencil is magic j tiiat it 
is woi-th eiery landhcape-painter's while to mafca a pilgrinmge to see 
and study his iritrks. Lontberbuurg, he used to think of so highly, 
appears now mediocre." 
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tbe Englisb school ; and if we fall, we fall by contending 
with giftnt strength." It is difficQ.lt to make oat the mean- 
ing of even this short extract from thia illiterate composi- 
tion, but it is quite plain that the open rivalry with WilBon, 
whifh commenced about 1800, had not ceased in 1822. 

But be did not confine his rivalries to English painters, 
or to the field of landscape art. His long rivalry with 
Claude commenced with the " Liber Studiorum " in 1807, 
that with Vandevelde earlier. His famous Shipwrech 
(painted 1805) now in the National Gallery, his per- 
Liips finer Wreck of tlie Mimitaur, painttd for Lord Yav- 
borough, and bis Fishiitg Boats in a Squall, painted for the 
Marquis of Stafford, and now in the Ellosmere Gallery, 
besides a fine sea-piece, painted for the Earl of Egromont, 
are examples of the latter. The Ellesmere picture was 
painted in direct rivalry with one of Vandevelde'.s on the 
same subject, and both bang togetberin tbe Ellesmere Gal- 
lery. Of them John Burnet wrote ; — 

" The figures (in Ihe Vandevelde) sre made out nnd coloured without 
refBrence lo tbe situation they are in; the sea is beautifully painte*!, 
and the fuamy tops of the v.-Bvea bluwn off by the wind with 8™"t 
ub«ervatiuii of natore; nevertheless, the wbule work looks littia and 
defined compared with its great computitor. Turner's boat ia advancing 
luwKrdB tho spectator with all sails set, and a gimilarity in both pictures 
i9 that the sails are prevented from being too culling and harsh from their 
melting into and being suftened byotbeisailsuf a similar shape and colour. 
A small boat is brought in contact in Turner'!), stowing away Sah, which 
forms the principal light, if it may be so called, for there is no strong 
light in the picture; the lights are of a sutidned grey tune even in the 
yeasty waves ; the shape of the mass uf tight on the water is broad, and 
of a beautiful form ; in Vondervelde'a (lie) picture it is spotty and devoid 
of union with the vessel. In Turner we see an obscure outlined form in 
ever)-thing, for though the warm tints of the tnasses of clouds serve to 
break down and diffusa the colour of the sails, Iheir funn is disturbed by 
ihe bandling of his brush. In comparing the two pictures u works uf 
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art, Vanilervelde'K must have the preference aa far as priority of com- 
position is conccmod; bnt Turner has tisii the boliinees lo tell the same 
alory,di>thingitwithallLtie grandeur and sublimity of natural represents 
tioD. The light and shade is very excellent ; the mass of dark sky, brought 
in eoDtaet wilb the sail of the advancing boat, is bi'oad in the extreme." 

Of his other rivalries at thia period, those with the 
Poussins and Titian are the most notable. The one pro- 
duced the fa.monn, and, in spite of its poornesB of colour 
and conventionality, the magnificent, Ooddess of Discord 
choosing tlie A^h of Contention m tlie Garden of Hesperideg, 
exhibited at the British Institution in 1806, and now in the 
National Gallery; the other, the Ven^ts and Adonis, still 
more ■wondeiiul by renson of the beanty of its colonr, its 
composition, and the andacity of the attempt. This was 
bought by Mr. Munro of Norar, and was lately sold at 
Christie's, on the dispersion of the Novar collection, for 
£1,942. It is, as far as we know, the only picture in which 
be attempted with success to draw the human form on a 
largo scale, and is certainly one of the best efforts of the 
English school to rival the " old masters ;" the figures, 
the dogs, and the glorious vine-clad bower in which they 
are set are all worthy of the subject, and make a picture 
which reminds one of Titian, Sir Joshua liejnolds, and 
Etty in abont equal proportions. 

It is strange that the great sea-pieces wo have men- 
tioned were not exhibited (except perhaps that at Pet worth), 
but the occupation of his time by these magnificent works 
of emulation accounts fur his doing so little for the en- 
gravers in these years, for they were all probably, except 
the Wruch of tlie Minotaw, painted before 1807, when he 
turned his attention to Lis greatest, and perhaps most 
successful work of the kind, the " Liber Sludiomm." And 
here we may remark, that emulation vrith Tomer, thoupb 
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it may have been a. murk of jealauBy, was always a token 
of respect. Ftielings crossed each other in Turner'a miDd 
SB colonra did iii his works ; it is often difficult to know 
whether his feeling is to be called nohle or base, and the 
Bnme complexity may be noticed in his " artistic " motivRS. 
When imitating other masters he brought his kuowledge 
of nature to bear strongly on his work to make it more 
natural ; when painting a, natural scene, he employed all 
his traditional study to make it more " artistic." 

By this time, however, he had learnt nearly all that was 
to be learnt from art, ancient or modern, in the landscape 
way, but ifc was different with nature. That was a book 
which he could not exhaust, though he was never tired of 
turning over fresh pages. It was almost liia only book, 
and he began a now chapter about 1801 or 1802, when he 
made his first tour on the Continent. Previous to this he 
must have paid a visit to Scotland, for the Exhibition of 
1802 contained three Scotch views, one of which was the 
Kilcham already mentioned. In 1803 he exhibited no less 
than six foreign subjects, of which one was the Calais Ficr, 
now in the National Gallery, another the Feettval upon 
tliB opening of the Vintage of Macon, in the possession of 
Lord TarboroQgh; the others were Bonneville, Savoy, with 
Mont Slafic ,■ Ohateaux da Miekad, BonnwUle, Savoy ; St- 
Hugh denouncing vengeatice on tha Bh&plterd of Cdurmayear in 
the Valley of d'Aornt; and Qlru^er a^id Source oftJie Atveron 
going vp to the Mer de Glace, iii, Uie Valley of the OhaTnouni.^ 
After thisbnrst of foreign subjects be did not exhibit another 
scene from abroad for twelve years, except the Fall of the 
Rhine at Schaffliajiaen (1806), and content this time with 
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simpler, safer, Bngliali, a, View of the Castle of Si. Michael, 
tiear Bonneoille, Siwoij (1812). Daring the next few yoars 
the maut impurtAnt picture, and one of the most beaatifal 
ho ever painted, was the {a,moas,Siin Rising througli vapour : 
FiskermeH elfaninr; aiid sellinj Fish, exchanged with Sir 
J. F. Leicester for Tiie Shipwreck, and now in the National 
Gallery, together with The Shipwrech and Spitliead : Boat's 
Cram reeoeering an Anohor, another fine picture of the 
Vandevelde class. 

In all these years, during which he kept np this con- 
stant rivalry with so many artists, living and dead- — and we 
Lave not exhausted the list of them — he was continuing his 
unresting severe study of nature. For many more years 
this was to continue, this double artistic life, the strife for 
fame by grand pictures, of which emulation was the motive, 
the patient development of his knowledge and power by 
the close study of nature. Few who watched his pictures 
from year to year could have guessed what a store of 
heantifnl studies of the Alps, about Chamouni, Grenoble, 
and the Grande Chartreuse he had lying in his portfolios ; 
few could imagine. that with materials for landscapes of a 
truthfulness and an original power never before known, 
he should prefer to paint pictures in rivalry with the fames 
of dead men. Possibly he thought that it was the nearest 
way to fame to show the public that he could beat Van- 
develde, Poussin, and therest of them on their own ground; 
possibly he may have been diffident of his power to dis- 
pense with their aid in composition. However this may 
have been, he chose to ground his fame so. Even in his 
" I.iber," he in three years gave only three foreign Bubjeeta 
out of twenty plates : £asle, Mount St. QotharJ, and the 
LaJce of Thun. 




CHAPTER V. 



i BTUDEOnUM HIB POETRY AND DRAGONS. 



IK 1807 Turner commenced his moat serious rivalry, 
"The Liber Stndiorum," a rivalry which not only ex- 
reeded in force but differed in quality from hia others. Pre- 
viously ho had pitted his skill only agaiust that of the 
artist rivalled, adopting the style of, hia rival, but in 
these engravinga he pitted not only hia skill, but also 
his style and range of art n.gaiiist Claude's, There are in- 
deed only a few of the " Liber " prints which are in Claude's 
style, and most of the best are in hia own. Lovely as are 
I Plaijing Tiinhoiiriii^, and Hindoo Devolioiis, they 
L to US far lower in value than Mount St. Oothard 
und Hind Head Hill. There is the usual mixtare of 
feeling in the motivea with which Turner undertook 
this work, the same dependence on others for the start- 
ing impulse which we see throughout hia art-life, the 
same origiaality, induatry, and confusion of thought in 
carrying out his design. The idea of the "Liber" did 
not originate with him, but with hie friend Mr. W. F. 
Wclla, The idea was noble in ao far as it attempted 
to extend the bounds of landscape art beyond previous 
limits, to break down the Claude worship which blinded 
the eyes of the public to the merit that existed in con- 
temporary work, and prevented them, and artists also, 
from looking to nature a.4 the source of landscape art. 
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v&s no ignoble efTort, and it was done 
in a nobler spirit than thatof Hogartli, for he did not attempt 
to depreciate his rival. Tet the nobility of the attempt mas 
not nnmixed, for if he did not disparage Claude, ho at- 
tempted to make himself famous at Claude's espensp. He 
did not indeed say, as Hogarth would have done, " Claude 
is bad, I am good ; " but he said, " Claude is good, but I am 
better." His own eiperience even from very early days 
fjhould have told him that, despite the cant of connoissenrs 
and the strength of old tradilione, no purely original work 
of tiis had passedxinnoticed, and tnat (he truest and noblest 
way of educating the public taste was by foUowing the bent 
of his original genius, and leaving the public to draw their 
own comparisons. 

Mr. Wells's daughter stateB that not only did tie "Liber 
Stndiornra " entirely owe its existence to her father's per- 
suasion, but the divisions into " Pastoral," " Elegant Pas- 
toral," " Marine," &c., were also Buggesled by him. Turner 
determined to print and publish and sell the "Liber " him- 
self, but to employ an engraver. Hia first choice fell on 
" Mr. r. 0. Lewis, the best aquatint engraver of the day, 
who at the very time was at work on facsimiles of Clniide's 
drawings." ' With him he soon quarrelled. The terms were, 
that Tnrnor was to etch and Lewis to aquatint at five 
i a plate. The first plate, Bridge and Goats, was 
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finished and accepted hy Turner, though not published till 
April, 1312; but the second pinto Turner gavn Lewis the 
option of etchiog ae well as aqQatiutiug-, aud he etched it 
accordingly, and sent a proof to Turner, raising his charge 
from fire guineas to eight, in consideration of the extra 
work. Tamer praised it, but declined to hiive the plato 
engraved, on the ground that Lewis had raised hia cliarges. 
'J'liie endad Mr, Lewis's connection with the " Liber," and 
Turner next employed Mr. Charles Turner, the niezzotint 
engraver, hut be bad to pay bim eight guineas a plate, 
Charles Turner agreed to engrave fifty plates at this price, 
but after he had finished twenty, he wished to raise his 
charge to ten guineas, which led to a quarrel. With 
reference to these quarrels of Turner with his engravers, 
Mr. Thombury snys, "The painter who had nover had 
quarter given to him vfben be was struggling, now in hia 
turn, I grieve to say, gave no quarter," and "inflexibly 
exacting as he was, Turner conld not understand bow an 
engraver who had contracted to do fifty engravinga should 
try to get ofi' his bargain at the twenty-first." This, like 
most of Thornbury'a statements, is utterly untrustworthy. 
There is no evidence to show that a bard bargain was ever 
driven with bin: when bo was struggling, there is no word 
of any dispute with engravers till he began to employthem 
biniPeif, and as to his "not being able tonnderst.ind " how 
any niijn should endeavour to obtain more than the price 
contracted fur, it was exactly what he tried to do himself, 
when afterwards employed by Cooke. 

The facl. is that ip all bnsiiiess arrangemeota Turner's 
worse nature, the mean, grasping spirit of the little trades- 
man, was brought in t« proajinenco. In the case of Lewis he 
was evidently in the wrong, in the case of Charles Turner 
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he was only bard ; but in all bnainesa trtinsactions he was 
as 11 rule nngenerouB, and sometimes dishonest. His action 
towards the public with regard to the " Liber" can be 
called by no other name. His prices iifc first were 
fifteen shillings for prints, and tweuty-five shillings for 
proofs. When the plates got worn (und mezzotint plates 
nre subject to rnpid deterioration in the light parts), 
Turner used to alter them, sometimes changing the effect 
greatly, as in the Mar de Glnce, where he transformed the 
smooth, snow-covered glncier into spiky ridges of ice, or 
in the ^sactis and IlBeperrie, where the effect of sunbeams 
through the wood was eflaced, and the direction in which 
the bead of Hesporie was looting was changed, and the 
face afterwards concealed. The changes were not always for 
the worse ; the very wear of the plate in some oases, as in 
that ofthe Cafoi, improved the eflfect, and what we havecalled 
his confusion of thought, and what Thornbury has called 
his " distorted logic," may have led him to believe that he 
was not wrong in selling as he did these worn and altered 
plates as proofs. A kind casuistry may lend us a word less 
disagreeable than dishonest to such transactions, but when 
we know that he habitually from the first made no distinc- 
tion between proofs and prints — that he sold the same things 
nnder different names at different prices— every plea breaks 
down, and we are forced to the oonclnsion that when he 
thought he could cheat safely "the pack of geese,"' aa 
he thought the public, he did so 

Nor can we acquit Tamer of unrairuesa m issu.ng the 

' See saying uf Turner's repnrlBii by Mr HuUuacI s.i]d prmtcil in 
note in Mr. hawli neon's " Turner's Liber btiiiliornm Mocniillun and 
Co., IS'd," frum wbwb extcllenl nurk must uf Lliu ubuve iiifunuation U 
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" Liber Stadiornm " in oompetition with the French 
painter's " Liber Ventntis," a book well-known to the 
poblic and to him, as the third edition of its plates, engraved 
hy Earlom, whs just issned, when the " Liber Studioram " 
was began. He mnst have known what the pnblic did not 
probably know — -that Clande's rongh sketches were mere 
memoranda of the effects of his pictures taken by him to 
identify them, aud never meant for pnhlication ; whereas 
hia were carefn! I y- finished compositions, into which he 
threw hia whole power. Not only was the publication 
unfair as regards Claude, bnt it was misleading to the 
pnblic as regards himself. The title, " Liber Stndiornni," 
applies only to some of the prints. A few of the poorer 
plates, especially the architectural ones, and such simple 
liesigna as the Sedgiiif; and VitcMnj, might properly 
perhaps have been called studies, but even upon these he 
bestowed a care and a finish that would entitle them to be 
called pictures, monochrome as they are. 

The want of a well -eon side red plan, and the capricious 
ivay in which they were published, contributed to the 
ill-success of the work ; and though we are accustomed to 
look upon its failure as a severe jo dgment on the taste of 
the time, we are not at all sure that it would hare succeeded 
if published in the present day, unless Mr. Ruskin had 
written the advertisement. 

" The meaiiiug of (hn entire book," according to thai elnquent writer, 
" WDS symbolized in the frontispiece,' whicb hs eiigrnved with bis own 
hand : ' Tyre at Sunset, with the Kapo of Giimpa,, indicating tlw Hym- 
bolism of the decay of Eumpe hy ihat of Tyre, its beanty passing 



' Nol iMued till the lOtb part, or oier five years from the pabUeation 
of Ibe first. ' Only a, portion of it, the pictare. 




Turner's ftdvertisement tlina describes the intention of 
he work :— 



We think Taraer's description the more correct, and 
that the intention of hia frontispiece waa to give all the 
" classes " in one composition, and we are extrcmelj doubt- 
ful whether Turner knew or cnred anything about either 
MinoB or RhadftmanthuH. 

The most obvious intention of the work was to show 
his own power, and there nover was, and perhaps never 
will be again, such an eshibition of genius in the same 
direction. No rhetoric can say for it as much as it says 
for itself ia those ninety plates, twenty of which were 
never published. If he did not exhaust art. or nature, he may 
be fairly said to have exhausted all that was then known 
of landscape art, and to have gone further than any one 
else in the interpretatiou of nature. Notwithstanding, the 
merit of the plates ia very unequal, some, aa Solteay Moss 
and the TjUUb DeoU's Bridge, being more valuable aa works 
of art than many of his large pictures ; others, especially 
tjio architectural suhjeets, the Interior of a Church, and 
Pemhiirij Alill, being almost devoid of interest. As to any 
one thought running through, the series, we cim see none, 
except desire to show the whole range of his power ; and 
as to sentiment, it seems to us to be thoroughly impersonal, 
impartial, and artistic. He turns on the pastoral or 
historical stop as easily as if he were playing the organ, 
and bis only concern with liia figures is that they shall 
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perform their parts adequately, which ia as niueh as some 
of tbem do. 

We have spoken of the book as an attack on Claude, and 
of the " intention. " of the work, but we are not sure that we 
are not using too de&nite ideaa to express the variety of 
impulsea in Turner's mind that tended to the commence- 
ment of the "Liber." We hare seen that the first notion 
of it, and its divisions, wero suggested by Mr. Wells, and 
the plates are nothing more nor less than a selection from 
bis sketches and pictures, arranged under these beads. His 
onriy topographical drawings and studies in England pro- 
vided him with the architectural and pastoral subjects, 
his studies of Claude and the Ponaains and Wilson, with 
the elegant pastoral, Vandevelde and nature with the 
niarine, and bis one or two visits to the Continent with the 
niouatainous. The frontispiece, the lirst attempt to give 
a cohereot signiflcation to the whole, was not published 
till 1812, and it was not till 1816 that the advertisement 
to which we have called attention appeared when, after four 
years' intermission, the issue of the " Liber " was recom- 
menced ; even then it is only described as " an illustration 
of Landscape Composition ;'' and it is quite probable that the 
desire to make money, to display bis art, to rival Claude, and 
to educate the public, contributed to the produofiou of the 
work, without any very vivid consciousness on his part as 
to bis motives of action. It has, like all Tamer's work, 
the characteristics of a gradual growth rather than of the 
carrying out of a well-defined conception. 

There ia one way in which the title of the book may be 
oonsidered as appropriate, and that is to take "stadia" to 
mean " studies," in the usual general sense of tbo word, for 
it IB an index to his whole co urse of etttdy (including hooka 



g colunr), dowa to t^ time of ite psUication. 
Vitb Ute «»!^ttioii of bu VwtriMn pictarcs and biB later 
»iiU«nga»c««, it m»y he s&id to be am epitome of He art 
without colour, PuetK and patnten msj ch&nge their 
Blyle, and may derel&p their powen in after-life is an 
un^xpectod manner ; bot afit«r the age at irhicli Turner 
hMd arrived when he commenced to pabliah the " Uber," 
vin,, thirty-two, there are few, if any, mental germs which 
hHfo not at Icoat tiprouted. Toraer, though he never left 
off Hi!ijuiriri)f knowledge, or developing his style, is no es- 
citpttun to tliU rule, and this makes the " Liber" rala&ble, 
not only as a cnlloction of wurlcs of art, but as a nearly 
tiomplate aiimmary of the preat nrtiat's work and mind. 
AmuiiffMt hi* more obvious claims to the tirHt place among 
l«ud"ni»|J<i artiHts, are Uio power of rendering atmosphericil 
effw't*, and the Mtructiiro and ffrowth of things. He not 
only kiitiw liii^v a Iruu [iiuktid, but he showed how it grow. 
Othomniny hnvedrtiwn foliage with more habitual fidelity, 
but none over drew trunks mid bmnchos with such know- 
ledne of tlioir inner life ; if you look at the trunks in tlie 
drawing of llunAij OaalU for inKlanoo (which we mention 
boenase it is easily seen at the South Konsingtau Museum), 
Wid otimpari) tliom with any others in the same room. 
lUe superior indioation of toxtnre of bark, of traly varied 
IweUiuif. of oonsisteiioy, and all esspntial differences between 
living wiiod and other things, oaiuiot fiiil to bo apparent to 
the Iwuit abservant. AllhougU the trees of the " Liber " 
ar« not uf diiunl merit (.Mr. Kuskin says the firs are not 
good), this quality may be uliaervcd in roauy of the plates. 
Others h»v<i drawn the apponraiice of clouds, bat Turner 
know how they formed. Others have drawn rocks, but he 
oould )[tva their ittruoturoi oonsistenoy, and quality of 
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surface, with a few deft lines and a waah ; others coald 
hide things in a mist, but he could reveal things through 
mist. Others ctiuld make aomething like a rainbow, bnt 
he, almost alone, and without colour, could show it stand- 
ing out, a bow of light arrested bj- vapour in mid-air, not 
flat upon a mountain, or printed on a cloud. If all fats power 
over atmospheric effects and all his tnowledge of structure 
are not contained in the "Liber," there is sufBcient proof of 
them scattered through ita plates to do as much justice to 
them as black and white will allow. If we want to know 
the result of his studies of architecture we see it here also, 
little knowledge or care of buildings for their own sakes, 
but perfect sense of their value pictorially for breaking of 
lights and casting of shadowB ; for contrast with the unde- 
fined beautj of natural forms, and for masses in compo- 
sition i for the sentiment that ruins lend, and for the names 
which they give to pictures. If we seek the books from 
which bis imagination took fire, we have the Bible and 
Ovid, the first of small, the latter of great and almost 
solitary power. Jason daring tie huge glittering serpent, 
Syrini fleeing from Pan, Cephalus and Procris, ^i^sacns and 
Hesperie, Glnucua and Scylla, Narcissus and Echo ; if we 
want to know the artists be most admired and imitated, 
or the places to which be had been, we shall find easily 
nearly all the former, and sufficieut of the latter to sho\^ 
the wide range of bis travel. In a word, one who has 
carefully studied the " Liber" had indeed little to learn of 
the range and power of Turner's art and mind, except bis 
colour and his fatalism. 

The first quotation from the " Fallacies of Hope," never- 
theless, was published in the catalogue of 1812, as the 
motto of bis picture of Snowstorm — Hannibal aiid hi» Army 
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Grosting the Al}'s, and it ia probable that the ill-success of 
the " Liber " contribnted not a little to the gloomy habit 
of mind which breathes throngh the fragments of this 
nnfinished composition. These were the lines appended 
to that grand pictnre : — 

" Craft, treachery, and fraud— Solasaian force 
Hung on the fainling rear ! than Plundsi- seiz'd 
'llie victor and the captive — Saguntum'B spoil, 
Alike became their pre; ; still the chief advanc'd, 
Look'd on Che aun with hope ; — low, broad, and wan. 
WhUe [he fierce archer of the downward year 
Stains Italy's hlaoch'd barrier with Btorms. 
In vain each pass, enaanguin'd deep with dead, 
Or rocliy fragments, wide destruction roU'd. 
Btiil on Campania's fertile plains — he thought 
But (he loud breeze sob'd, Capua's joys beware." 

This is nearer to poetry than Turner ever got a^n. 
The picture is well-known, and was suprgested partly by a 
storm observed at Farnley, partly by a picture by J. Cozens,' 
of the same subject, from which Turner is reported to have 
said that he learnt more than from any other. 

Turner's love of poetry waa shown from the first possible 
moment. The first pictures to which he appended poetical 
mottoes were those of 1798, but he could not have used 
them before, as quotations were never published in the 
Academy Catalogue prior to that year. When his first 
original verses were pnbliahed we cannot tell, but there is 
little doubt that the lines to his Apolh and il^e Fyihcm, in 



' The only picture exhibited at the Academy by this artist. It was 
called A Landscape, vriih Hannibal in his Mareh over the Alps, s/roteinff to 
his Army ikt Fertile Plaim o/Ilaly. As its year of exhibition waa i;;6. 
it would be iiileresline to leam where Turner saw this picture. Where 
is it new ? Our information on the subject is derived &Dm ^dgnvab 
" Century of Punters." 
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tte Catalogne of 1811, were of hia own fabrication. They 
are not from CalUmachiis, as asserted in the catalogue, bat a. 
Jumble of the descriptions of two of Ovid's dragoons, the 
Fython, and Cadmna's tremendous worm, and are just tbe 
peculiar mixture of Ovid, Milton, Thomson, Pope, and 
the quotations in Rojal Academy Catalogues, out of which 
he formed his poetical style. The Turneresque style of 
poetry is in fact formed very much in the same way as the 
Turneresque style of landscape, but the result is not so 
aatisfactoiy. It required a totjilly difFereut kind of brain 
machinery from that which Turner possessed. He may 
have had a good ear for the music of tones, for he used to 
play the fiute, but he had none for the music of words. 
Coleridge was an instance of how distinct these two 
faculties are, as he, whose verses exceed almost all other 
English verses in beauty of sound, could not tell one note 
of music from another. Turner lived in a world of light 
and colour, and beautiful changeful indefinite forms ; his 
thought had visions in place of words ; his mind communed 
with itself in sights and symbols ; the procession of his 
ideas was a panorama. So, where a poet would jot down 
lines and thoughts, he would print off the impressions on 
hia mental retina ; his true poetry was drawn not written — 
the poetry of instant act, not of laboured thought. How 



sensible h 
clumsy 1 



s of the difference, is shown in his 



" Perception, reasoning, action's stum ailff, 
Thoughls that in the mini) awakened lie — 
EJndl^ expand the monumental Gtone 
And as the ... . oontinne power." 

This is Mr. Thornbury'a reading of part of the longest 
piece of poetry by Turner yet published, which he has 
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printed without any care, making greater nonsense than 
even Turner ever wrote, which, is saying a great deal. 
" Awakened " for instance ia probably " nnwakened," and 
" monamentil atone " is probably " mental store " with 
another word at the commencement^ the word "power" is 
possibly " ponrs," as the next line goes on, " a steady 
cnn-ent, cor with headlong force," itc. We quite agree 
with Mr. W. M. Rossetti, that these extracts are aot made 
the best, of, though it is doubtful whether the result of 
more careful editing would be worth the trouble. 

Tliere ia no picture which better shows the greatness 
of Turner's power of pictorial imagination than the 
Apollo ajtd Python. We have said that nature was 
almoat Turner's only book. The only written boob which 
there is evidence that he really studied — read throngh, 
probably, again and again — is Ovid's " Metaraorphosea." 
That he was fond of poetry there ia no doubt, bat the 
aparks that lit his imagination for nearly all his best 
classical compositions came from this book. This is the 
only poem which he really illiiatrated, and an edition of 
Ovid, with engravings from all the scenes which he drew 
from this source, would make one of the best illustrated 
books in the world. It would contain Jason, Narcissus and 
Eclio, Mercv/i-y wnd Herse, Apollo cwwi Pytlmn, Apuloia in 
search of ApulBim (which is really the story of Appulus, 
who was tnmed into a wild olive-tree, Apuleia being a cha- 
racteristic mistake of Turner's for Apulia. He is sometimes 
called " a shepherd of Apulia," in notes and translations, 
and Turner evidently took the name of the country for the 
name of a woman), Apollo and the SHyl, TJie Vision of 
Medea, The Golden Bough, Mercwj and Ar^us, Pltito and 
Proserpine, Glaucus a/nd Scylla, Pan atid Sijrinx, Ulysses 
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and Pohjphemun. Of all these pictures and designs we have 
no doubt that, though he referred to other poets in the catn- 
iogues and got the idea of some part of the composition 
from other poets, the original g"erms are to be found in no 
other book than Ovid's " Metamorphoses." We have not 
exhausted the list of hia debta to this poet, for it ia pro- 
bable that the first ideas of his Carthage pictures, and all 
that deal with the history of ^aeas, came from the same 
source, assisted by references to Vergil. 

Of all these, excepting the JTlijssee and Poli/phemus, there 
is none greater than the Apollo mid Python. Although 
the figure of Apollo is not satisfactory, it gives an ade- 
qnate impression of the small size of the boy-god, the 
radiating glory of his presence, the keen enjoyment of hia 
struggle with the monstf^r, and the triumph of " mind over 
matter." Of the landscape and the dragon it is difficult to 
exaggerate the grandeur of the conception ; the rocks and 
trees convulsed with the dying struggles of the gigantic 
worm, the agony of the brute himself, expressed in the dis- 
torted jaws and the twisted tail, the awful dart pool of 
blood below, the seams in its terrible riven side, studded with 
a thousand little shafts from Apollo's bow, and the frag- 
ments of rock flying in the air above the griffiti -like head and 
noisome steam of breath, make a picture without any rival 
of its kind in ancient or modern art. It i?, us we have 
said, taken from tn'o dragons of Ovid, Tamer seems 
to have been of the same opinion about books as about 
nature, and if he wanted anything to complete his picture, 
went on a few pages and found it. The idea of the god 
and his bow and arrows is taken from the account of the 
combat in the first book of the " Metamorphoses," and the 
idea of the huge dragon with hks " poyson-paanch," comen 
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from the same place; but the rain of the woodland, the flying 
stones, and the earth blackened with the dragon's gore, 
come from the description of the combat of Cadmne and 
hia dragon in the third. Tho larger stone is too huge in- 
deed to be that which Cadmus flung, it haa been either, 
as Mr. Euskin thinks, lashed into the air by his tail, or, 
as we think, torn ofi" the rock and vomited into tho air ; 
hut there is the tree, which tho " serpent's weight " did 
make to bend, and which was " grieved hia body of the 
serpent's tail thus scourged for to be," there is " the stink- 
ing breath that goth out from his black and hellish mouth," 
there ia the blood which " did die the green grass black," 
an ida^ not in Callimaclma nor in Ovid's description of the 
Python, but which occurs both in the lines appended to the 
picture and in Ovid's description of Cadmua's serpent. If 
there were any doubt left as to the influence of this dragon 
on the picture, there is still another piece of evidence, viz., 
something very like a javelin, Cadmus's weapon, which is 
sticking in the dragon, and has reappeared after being 
painted out, so that it is possible that Turner meant the 
hero of the picture, in the flrst instance, to be Cadmns 
and not Apollo. 

The two great dragons of Turner, that which guards the 
Garden of the Hesporides, and the Python, are specially 
interesting as the greatest eff'orts made by Turner's imagi- 
nation in the creation of living forms, excejiting, perhaps, 
the clond figure of Polyphemus. They are perhaps the 
only monsters of the kind created by aa artist's fancy, 
which are credible even for a moment. They will not 
stand analysis any more than any other painters' monsters, 
bat you can enjoy the pictures without being disturbed by 
palpable impossibilities. The distance at which we see 
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Ladon helpa the illusion ; with his fiery ejes and smoking 
jaws, his spiny hack and terrible tail, nu one could wish 
for a more probable reptile. The only objection that has 
been made to him is that his jawq are too thin and brittle, 
while Mr. Ruskin is extravagojit in his praise. Itis wondir- 
fal to him — 

" This anticipation, by Turner, nf ihe griinilosl rcnuUfis of reCTiit 

inquiry into the form of the drogons of Ilie olil eaitb this 

BBiirian of Turner's is very nearly an exact couiitf rpurt of thu model <jf 
the iguonodnn, nov tho guardian of the Uasperiun Garden of Che CryBlnl 
Palsce, viiags only excepted, which are, here, alniDBt nccurately, thoso 
of the pterodoctyle. The instinctive grasp which a healthy imagination 
takes of poidble trtith, evuti in its wildest flights, was never more idbt- 
vetloualy demonstrated." 

Mr. Raskin then goes on to call attention to — 

" The mighty ariiouJalinns of bia hody, rolling in great iron waves, a 
;oiUng strength and anfiuag arninur, down amongst Clie 
nts. Fancy him muring, and Ihe roaring of the ground 

under hie ringsj the grinding down of the rotlis by his toothed ivhorls; 

the skeletim glacier of him in thunderous march, and the ashes of the 

hills rising round him like siaake, and encompassing him like a 



The description, fine as it in, seems to oh to destroy all 
belief in Tomer's dragon. The wings of a pterodactyle 
wonld never lift the body of an igunnodon, and Turner's 
dragon could not even walk, his comparatively pnny body 
could never even move hismileBof tail, let alone lift thom. It 
is far better to leave him where ho is ; the fact that he is 
at the top of that rock is sufficient evidence that he got 
there somehow ; how he got t here, and how ho will get down 
; questions whicb vre had better not ask if we wish 
to keep our faith in him. Nor can anything be more con- 
fused thaji the notion of a "saurian" with "coiling strength 
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and crushinf; armour," making the gronnd " ro»r under Lis 
rings." Tliia raiglit be well enough of & fabnloua monster 
made of iron, btit quite inappropriate when applied to .a 
saurian, like the alligator, for instance, with its soft, alow 
movements, and its bonj, skin-padded, noiseless armour. 

The Python vrill stand still less an attempt to dedne in 
words what Turner has purposely left mysterions. Not 
even Mr. Ruskin, we fancy, wonld dare to pull him out 
straight from amongst his rocks and trees, and put his 
grifflu'a head and talons on to that marvellous body, half 
worm, half caterpillar. But he in grand, and believable as 
he is. Jlore simple than either of the other monsters ia the 
single wave of Jason's dragon in his den. This is a mere 
niagni&ed eoil of a simple snake ; but its size, its glitter, its 
incompleteness, the terrible energy of it, its peculiar ser- 
pentine wiriness, that elasticity combined with stiffaess 
which is so horrible to see and to feel, make it more awful 
even than the Python, 

1 Tamer's power to evolve even ss 
, his Ladon out of hia imagination, 
ind have no doubt that he had seen 
n ichthyosaurus. We have the testi- 
r that he was much int«rested in 
e than probable that the thinness 
jaws and, we may add, the emptiness of 
hia eye socket are due to his drawing them from a fossil, 
which his knowledge was not great enough to pad with 



We do not believe ii 
imperfect a saurian u 
however " healthy ;" 
the fossil remains of ; 
njony of Mrs. Wheelei 
geology,' and think it n 
of the monster's jaws 
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HAMMERSMITH, I 



D TWICKENHAM. 



1800 TO 1820. 



DUKTNG the first ten years oE this period we have 
very little intelligence respecting Tamer's life. Ho 
moTed from Hand Court, Slaiden Lane, to 6-i, Harlej 
Street, in 1799 or 1800, and it is not improbable that he 
bong'ht the house, as No. 64 and the house next to it in 
Harlej Street, and the hoHEe in Queen Aune Street, all be- 
longed to himatthe tiniQofhis death. Tbere was communi- 
cation between the three houses at the bafk, althongh the 
coraer house fronting both streets did not belong to him. 
In 1801, 1803, 1803, and 1804, his address in the Royal 
Academy Catalogne is 75, Norton Street, Portland Road ; 
hut in 1804 it is again 64, Harloy Street. In 1808' it 
is 64, Harley Street, and West End, Upper Mali, Hammer- 
smith ; "and this double address is giveo till 1811, when it 
is Went End, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, only. In and 
after 1812 it is always Queen Anne Street West, with 
the addition, from 1814 to 18'2tj, of his honse at Twicken- 
ham, called Solas Lodge in 1814, and Snndycombe Lodge 

' Hh became Professor of Persp-ectivi' Co the Rnyul Acnilenij in this 
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from 1815 to 182C. It ia remarknble that m the Catii- 
logue of the British InBtitution for 1814 his address is 
given as Harley Street, Cavendish Square, showing that 
he had not then given up his house in this street, and 
this is good evidence that it belonged to him. 

The war which broke out with Bonaparte in 1803,' and 
■was not finally closed till 181&, prevented hiiri from pnr- 
sning his studies of Continental scenery, and he seems 
during this time to have devoted himself principally to the 
composition of his great rival pictures, and the "Liber 
Studiorum," abont which we have already written ; he 
stayed occasionally with his friends, Mr. Pawkea atFaraley, 
where he studied the storm for Hannibal Crossing the Alpt, 
and Lord Egremont at Petworth, where he painted Ajiiileia 
aiid A'puleiui. Almost the only glimpse that we get of his 
house in Harley Street, thongh it is very doubtful to what 
period it belongs, was sent to Mr, Thornbary by Mr. Rose 
of Jersey : — 

"Two ladies, Mrs H Brd Mrs. H ontn paid him a lisit in 

Harlflj Street, an eKtrKmely rare (in fact, if not tlie only) occaaiun uf 
auch an occurrence, for il mnat be known he was noc food of parties 
prying, aB he fannied, into the secrets of his menage. On Atending in 
their namm, after having nacertained that he was at home, thvy were 
potitel; requested ta walk in, and were ahuwn into a large sitting room 
withoat B fire. This was in the depth of winter ; and Ijing about in 
various places were soterat cats without tails. In a ahon time our 
talented friend nmde his appearance, asking the ladies if they felt cold. 
Tho youngest replied in the negative; her companion, more mirious, 
wished she had stated otherwise, as she hoped they might haie been 
shown into lii« sanctum or itudio. AOer a little conversation ho oBered 
them wine and biscuits, which they partook of for the novelty, such au 
event being almost unprecedented in his honee. Une of the ladies be- 



Thornbury refers to 
U Fornlej. p. 240. 
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stowing Mma notice opon the cHta, fae waa induced to reottirk thai lie 
had Baven, and that they caroe from the Isle of Mim," ' 

Whatever is tbe proper date of this story, it ia to be 
feared that he had good reason for not wishing perKona to 
pry into the secrets of his wienflje. We ourselves have no 
wish to pry into those secrets ; bat the fact that Tamer 
h/id for the greater part of his life a home of which he was 
ashamed, is su(Ecient to explain a great deal of his want of 
hospitality, his churlialmeaa to visitors, and hia confirmed 
habits of secrecy and seclusion. 

There is no doubt that he habitually lived with a mis- 
tress. Hannah Danby, who entered his service, a girl of 
sixteen, in the year 1801, and was his housekeeper in Queen 
Anne Street afc his death, is generally consliJered to have 
been one ; and Sophia Caroline Booth, with whom he spent 
his last years in an obscum lodging in Chelsea, another. 
There are many who have lived more immoral lives, and 
have done more harm to others by their immorality ; but 
he chose a kind of illegal connection which was particu- 
larly deatrnotive to himself. He made his home the scene 
of his irregularities, and, by entering into intimate rela- 
tions with uneducated women, cut himself ofi' from healthy 
social influences which would have given daily employment 
to his naturally warm, heart, and prevented him from 
growing into a selfish, solitary man. Not to be able to 
enjoy habitually the society of pure educated women, not 
to be able to welcome your friend to your hearth, could 
not have been good for a man's character, or his art, or his 
intellect. 

HJB uninterrnpted privacy possibly enabled him to pro- 



10 record of a visit by Turner to tlie lal; of Mbd. 
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dace more, and to develop his genius farther in one 
direction ; bat we could huve well spared many of hia pic- 
lurea for a few works griiced with a wider cnlture and a 
healthier sentiment. He conld paint, and paint, perhapii, 
better for his isolation — 

" The liglil that never wiu on sea or land, 
The conseoration and the Poet's dream." 

fiat it would have been better for htm, and, we think, for 
his aH also, if he could have said : — 

" Farewell, farewell, the heart that live!i alone 
Housed in a. dream, at distance from thu itiad ! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known. 
Is b] be pitied j for 'tis surely blind." ' 

It was not from any scorn of the conventionH of aooiety 
that ho disre^rded them, for there is no trace of any feel- 
ing of this sort in his pictures or his reported conversations, 
and in his will he rCqaired that the " Poor and Decayed 
Male Artists," for whom he intended to found a charitahle 
iiistitntion (" Turner's Gift"), shoald be " of latvfiil issue." 
One reason why he never married may have been his shy- 
DeBS and couscionsnesB of his want of address and personal 
attraction, Mr. Cyrus Bedding, from whom we have one 
of the brightest and best glimpses of Tnrner as a man, 



liD could aal hope to gaii 



credit in the world □ 



of bin profession. 

clear-mi ndedneas, aomewhat considered in estimating his career i 

He wns once at a party where there were set eral beautiful wooien. 
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of lliem alruck him miith with her chanriB and caiitiTiting ftppeniince ; 
und he Baiii to a frienil, in n moinent of unguarded Bdmiratiun^ ' If slie 
woald many me, I would give hor a hundreil thousnud,' " 



This 



)Dld be B 



absorption in hia art of all of 
absorbed ; his desire to economize 
mey; his innate hatred of interfe- 
from undertaking any 
bich be conld not calca- 
ind to make 



bim^elf that < 

both hia time and hia i 

rence wilh his liberty ; 

obligation, the consequences of 

late — all tended to keep him from matrimony, i 

him content with the moat unromantic amours. 

That he in 1811 or thereabouts could be hospitable 
and a good corapauion awny from home, is shown by 
Mr. Redding in his pleasant volume, from wkicb we have 
just quoted. He met Turner on what appears to have 
been his first visit to tlie county to which his family 
belonged — Devonshire. He met him first, Mr. Redding 
thinks, at the house of Mr. Collier (the father of Sir Robert 
Collier), tut eminent merchnnt of Plymouth, and accom- 
panied him on many excursions. On one of these Turner 
actually gave a picnic " in excellent taste " at a seat on 
the summit of the hill, overlooking the Sound and Caw- 
snnd Hay. 



ipa were proyided on that delight 
a agreeable, but terse, blunt, and 
r given to waste Lis words, nor 
it, they were always in their right 



" Cold meat;, shell fish, and go 
fnl Kud unrivalled Bpi>t. Our h( 
almuGt epigram tnatic at timea. 
remarkubly choice in their arran 
place, and admirably cfToutive." 

This last sentence sounds somewhat paradosical, but for 
that reason is probably all the more aconrately descriptive 
of Turner's art in words. Further on, when defending 



" Paat Celebrities," bj Cyrus Iledding, vol. i. 
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the great painter, we get a portrait of him aa a " plain 
figure " with " somewliat baody tegs," and " dingy com- 
plexion." On another excnraion, Redding spent a night at 
a, small country inn with Turner, abnut three milea from 
Tavifitock, as the artist had a great dosire to see the 
country round at snnriae. The rest of the party, Mr, 
Collier and two fnenda, who had epeut tlie day with them 
on the shores of the Tamar with a scanty supply of pro- 
visions, preferred to pass the night at Tavistock, 

" Tuniiy waa content with broad and cliet'Se and beer, lolembly gnod, 
for dinner and snpper in one. I contrived to feast aumewhat leas simplj 
nn bacon and eggs, through an afterthought inspiration. In the littJe 
Handed room we coaversed by the light of an ntteauated candle, und 
Home aid from the moon, until nearly midnight, when Turner laid hia 
head upon the table, and was soon sound asleep. I placed two or three 
chairs in a line, and follnwed his example at full recumbency. In Ui» 
way three or four hours' rast were (ah) obtained, and we were both 
Iresh enough to go out, as sooa as tbe sun was up, to explore tbe scenery 
in the neighbourhood, and get a humble breakfast, bv fore our Mends 
rejoined us from Tavistock. It was in that early morning Turner madp 
a sketch of tbe picture ( Oroeeing lAe Brook) to which I have alluded, and 
which he invited me to his gallery to see." 

Another of these excnrsioDa was to Barr or Borough 
Island, in Bigbnry Bay, " To eat hot lobsters fresh from 
the fioa." 

" The morning was si|ually, and the sea rolled boisterously into the 
Sound. Aa we ran oat, the sea continued to rise, and off Stake's point 
became stormy. Our Dnlch boat rode bravely over the furrows, which 
in that low part of the Channel roll grandly in unbroken ridges fhim 
the Atlantic." 

Two of the party were ill ; one, an officer in the army, 
wanted to throw himself overboard, and they " were 
obliged to keep hira down among the rusty iron ballast, 
with a spar across him." 



TURNER, 

' Turner was all the while qniel, watchmi; the troubtod scene, and i( 
TTOs not unwtirthy bU notice. Thp iHland^ the aolitary hnt upon it, the 
bay in the bight iif which it iay, and the King gluomy Boll He.id to sea- 
ward, OBainst wliieh the wavea brake with fnrj, seemed to aba-irb the 
entire notice of the artist, who scarcely spoke a syllable. While the Rah 
were getting rfady, Turner mounted nearly to the highest point of the 
islanil rock, and teeineil vtriting rather than drateing. The wind was 
nlmost too violent Tor other purpose ; what he particularly noted he 

Those remmiscetices of Mr. Bedding contain the moat 
graphic picture of Turner we poaaeas. His carelessness 
of ooinfort, his devotion to h.ls art, his power of continuous 
observation in despite of tamnlt and discomfort, his love 
of the sun and the sea, his hahit of sketching' from a high 
point of view, his ability to take " pictorial memoranda " 
in a violent wind, ore all striking and essential pecu< 
liiiritiea. 

It is interesting to learn also from Mr. Redding, that 
" early in the morning before the rest were up. Turner 
and myself walked to Dodbrooke, hard by the town, to 
ace the house that had belonged to Dr. Walcot (st'c), 
Peter Pindar, and where he was born. Walcot sold it, 
and there bad been a house erected there since; of this the 
artiat took a sketch." Turner probably appreciated Peter's 
" Advice to Lajidscftpe Paintera." 

One piece of Turner's conversation is also worthy of 
record, if only on account of ita rarity. 

" lie was looking at a seventy-four gun ship, which lay in the shadow 
under Soltash. The ship seemed one dark mass. 

" ' I told joo that would be the effect,' said Turner, roferrinp; to snmo 
previous conTersation. ' Now, as you observe, it ia all shade.' 

" ' Yea, I perceiye it ; and yet the ports ai* there.' 

"'We can only take what is visible— no matter what may bo there. 
There are people in the Bbipj we don't see them tbrongh the planks.' " 
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This reads like a speech, of Dr. Johnson. 

We have another acconnt of this eame visit to Devon- 
shire from Sir Cbarleq Eastlake, which benrs testimony to 
the hospitality which he received. Miss Pcarce, an aunt of 
Sir Chftrles, appears to have been his hostess, and her 
cottage at Calstock the centre of his excnraions. A laniii- 
Bcape painter, Mr. Amhrose Johns, of great merit, accord- 
ing to Sir Charles, fitted np a small portable painting bos, 
which was of much use to Turner in affording him ready 
appliances for sketching in oil. 

" Turner seemed pleased when the rapidity witb which these fiketcbes 
were done wa^ talk«I of; for departing from his habitual resprve in [hu 
insmnea of hU pencil sltetcbea, he made no difBuultj in showing tham, 
(Ja one occasion, when, on his retnrn after a sketching ramble to a 
countrj' residence Ijelonging to ray father, near Plympton, the day's 
work was shuwn, be himself remarked that one of the sketches (and 
perhaps the best) was done in less than half an boar. .... Un 
my inquiring what had became of these sketches, Turner replied thitt 
they were worthiess, in consequence, as he supposed, of some defects in 
the preparation of the psper ; all the grey tints, he observed, had nearly 
disappeared. Although I did not implicitly rely on that statement, 1 
do not remember to have seen any of them afterwards." ' 

Mr. Johns's devotion was not rewarded till long after- 
wards, when the great painter sent him a smal] oil sketch 
in a !ett«r. Mr. Redding obtained at the time a rough 
sketch, and these eeem to have been the only returns he 
made for the kindness that was shown to him at Plj- 
raonth, though many years afterwards he spoke to Mr. 
Redding " of the reception be met with on this tonr, in a 
strain that exhitiited his possession of a mind not nnsnscep- 
tible or forgetful of kindness." 

The date of this tour is given by Mr. Redding as pro- 

' Thombnry, p. IS3. 



bablj 1811, and by Eastlake 1813 or 1814. Theprincipal 
pictorial results of it were Crossing the Brook (exhibited in 
1815), and various drawings for Cooke's Southern Coast, 
which commenced in 1814. It seems probable that his 
eiiEagement on this work determined his visit to Cornwall 
and Devonshire, bat thia is uncertain, as is also whether he 
paid more than one visit to the locality. 

Tiia tonr is also interesting from its being the only 
occasion on which Turner is known to have visited hia 
kinsfolk. We are enabled to state on the authority oi one 
of his family that he went to Barnstaple and called upon 
hia relations there, and a gentleman, lato of the Chancery 
Bar, has kindly snpplied us with the following extract of 
a memorandam made by him in 1853, from facta sworn to 
in suite institnted to administer Turner's eatato. 

" Friee Turner, -an uncta of the painter's, liuviiig aomo idea of edu- 
i*ting his son, Tbomas Price Turner (now (1853) living at North Street, 
in the parish of St. Kerrian, Bxeter, Professor of Music) as a painter, 
T. P. T. made, at the reijaeat of William Tumw, the great artist's 
father, two drawings as specimeuB of his ability, one a riew of the cily 
uf Exeter, taken from the south side, and the other a view of Ituuge- 
mont Castle, and sant them by Wra. Turner to his son. Shortly afier, 
he (T. 1*. T.) received a number uf water colour drawings, slielchea, &c. 
Some of these were afterwards sent for again, one of whinh, a water 
eolonr view of RedoliHe Chiu-oh, Bristol, Thomas Price Turner pre- 
viously copied, which copy, together with the residue of Turner's draw- 
ings, are still in hia cousin's possessioD. 

" J. M. W. Turner called at Price Tumoi'a house at Exeter abunt fony 
yeaia ago (about 1613), and, sajing that he called at his father's re- 
quest, had a conversation with Pries Turner and his son and daughter. 
Thomas Price Turner went to London in 1834 to attend the Royal 
Musical Feativa] in commemoration of Handel, in whiuh he was engaged 
as H chorus singer. He called three times ou his cousin, and tlie third 
time saw him, but though he (J. M. W, T.) immediately reoogniied 
him, the painter gave him a cool reception, aeter so much as asking him 
to sit down." 
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It is probable that Tnmer'& father removed with him to 
Harley Street in 1800. The powder tax of 1795 ia eaid to 
have destroyed hia trade, and he lived with hia son till he 
died in 1S30. He used to Htrain hia son e canyaases and 
varnish his pictures, "which made Turner Bay that his 
father began and finished hia pictures for him." As early 
as 1809, Tnrner " waa in the habit of privately exhibiting 
such pictnres as he did not sell, and the small accumula- 
tion he had at Harley Street in 1809 was already dignified 
with the name of the "Turner Gallery."' This gallery 
Turner's father attended to, showing in visitors Ac., and 
when they stayed at Twickenham he came up to town 
every morning to open it. Thornbary says that the cost 
of this weighed upon his spirits until he made friends with 
a. market-gardener, who for a, glass of gin a-day, brought 
him up in his cart on the top of the vegetables. This is 
said to have been after Turner removed from Harley Street, 
and was very well off if not rich, for he had built his house 
in Queen Anne Street and his lodge at Twickenham,' both 
of which belonged to him, as well as the land at Twicken- 
ham, and (probably) the house in Harley Street. Turner's 
father made great exertions to add to his son's estate at 
Sandycombe, by running out little earthworks in the road 
and then fencing them round. At one time there was a 
regular row of these forti 5 cations, which used to be called 
"Turner's Criha." One day, however, they were ruth- 
lessly swept away by some local authority. If, how- 
ever, both father and sou were very " saving " and 



' Soo Woniiini,"TiimerGailery,"p. XV., for a Catalogue of Turner'a 
Gallery in 1809. 
' He IB Baid lo bare been hia own arebitect for botb hoases. 



eccentric in their ways, they were devoted to one another 
from the beginning to the end, to an extent very tonch- 
ing and beautifal, however strange in its manifestation. 

Of Turner's life at West End, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 
we have only the following glimpse in a commnnication to 
Thombury by "a friend." 

" The gariJCTi, which ran down to tba rirer, terminated in a lummer- 
hnun> ; and bfre, out in the op«a air, were painted some of hia best 
pii^tures. It wan there that mj father, who then resjdEd at Kew, became 
tirat acquainted with himj and expressing hia surprise (hat Turner 
eoidd paint under such cireumatanceij, ho remarked that lights and room 
were absurditieB, and that a picture could be painted anywhere. His 
eyes were remarkably strong. He would throw down his natcr-colnur 
drawings on the Boor of the summer-house, reqaeating my father not to 
touch them, aa he could see them there, and they would be drying at 
I he same time." 

It may have been when at Hammersmith that he became 
acquainted with Mr. Trimmer, for in n letter to Mr. Wyatt 
of Oxford respecting two pictnresof that city, which is dated 
" West End, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, Feb. 4, 1810," 
he says, " Pray tell me likewise of a gentleman of the name 
of Trimmer, who has writteu to you to bo a sabecriber for 
the print." This gentleman was the Rev. Henry Scott 
Trimmer, Vicar of Heston, who was one of Tamer's heat and 
most intimate friends till his death'. It is said that he first 
went to Hammersmith to be near De Lontherbourg, and it 
is probable that one of hia reasons for building on his free- 
hold at Twickenham was to be nearer Mr. Trimmer, De 
Lontherbourg died in 1812, 

Sandycombe Lodge, first called Solus Lodge, is on the 
road from Twickenham to Isleworth, and ia built on low 
lying ground and damp. The original structure has been 
added to, hnt the additions being built of brick, it ia easy 
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to eee how it looked in Tnmer'n time — a, small eemi-Italian 
villa covered with plaster acd decorated with iron balus- 
trades and steps. It is within walking distance (4 miles) 
of Heston. Wo are able by the kindness of Mr. F, E. 
Trimmer, the youngest son of Turner's friend, to correct 
some false impressions conveyed by Thorabnry'a garbled 
aeconnt of what he was told by the eldest son. 

The Rev. Henry Scott Trimmer, the sou of the celebrated 
Mrs. Trimmer, and father of the Rev. Henry Bycr Trimmer, 
who gave Thornbury his information, was about tjie same 
nge as Turner, and very much interested in art. As an 
amateur painter he attained considerable skill, having a 
wonderful faculty for caching the manner of other artists. 
His great knowledge of pictures, and his continual experi- 
mentfl in the way of medinma, colours, and devices for ob- 
taining effects, made his acquaintance specially interesting 
andvaluable to Turi]er,and Turner's to him. No bett«rproof 
of his ability can be found than the two following stories : — 

There is a picture at Heston before which Turner would 
frequently staud studying. It is a sea-piece with the snu 
behind a mist, and with a golden hazy effect not unlike 
Turner's famous Si'-'t rimig lit a Mist, bat the sea washes 
up to the frame. One day Turner said to Mr. Trimmer, 
" I like that picture ; there's a good deal in it. Where did 
you get it ? " (Or words to this effect.) " I painted it," 
was the reply ; upon which the artist turned away with- 
out a word, and never looked at the picture again. 

The trne story of the picture, supposed to be by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to which Mr. Trimmer added a back- 
ground, is this.' Heparchased.it in an unfinished condition 



' See Thombor}-, p. 324. 



of a, dealer in Holborn, and finished it himself, and it re- 
mained in hia possession till his death, when hia son (Mr. 
F. E. Trimmer), knowing its history, kept it out of the sale 
at Christie's of his father's fine collection, nnd sold it, 
among other less valuable and genuine productions, at Hes- 
ton. The dealer who bought it (for £6) thought he had 
made a great catch, and inquired of Mr. Trimmer's son the 
history of the picture, which he considered a splendid Sir 
Joshua, speaking especially of the background a,s being a 
proof of its authenticity. When Mr. Trimmer told him that 
his father had bought it in his own shop and had finished 
it himself, he would not believe it for a long time. 

Of the other stories of Turner's connection with Heaton, 
and of his power to assist othera in the composition of 
their pictures, the following is perhaps the most inte- 
resting:—' 

Once when Howard (R.A.) was staying at the vicarage, 
painting a portrait of Mr, Trimmer's second son, the Rev. 
Barrington James Trimmer, Tnrner was always finding 
fault with the work in progress. It was a full-size and 
full-length portrait of a boy of throe years old, dressed in 
a white frock and red morocco shoes. One day Howard, 
annoyed at Turner's frequent objections, told him that he 
had better doit himself, on which Turner said, "This is what 
I should do," and taking np the cat hrt wrapped its body in 
his red pocket handkerchief, and put it under the boy's arm. 
The effect of this, as may Rtill be seen in the picture at the 
house of Mr. Trimmer's son at Hestou, was excellent. The 
cat gave an interest to the figure which it wanted, the red 
1 shoes wore no longer isolated patches of bright 

' See Thornbury, p. 323. 
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colonr at the bottom of the picture, the blank expsnse of 
white frock was varied and lightened up by the red hand- 
kerchief and pussy's tabby face, and the work, which was 
on the brink of failure, was » decided success. Parts of the 
cat, handkerchief, and landscape were pat in by Tnrner, 

Sketching' with oils on a largo canvas in a boat, driviog 
out on little sketching excnraions in hia gig with his ill- 
tempered nag Crop Bar, said to have been immortalized in 
his picture of the Frosty Morning (which was, however, 
painted before he went to Twickenham), fishing fur tront in 
the Old Brent, or for roach in the Thames, with Mr. Trim- 
inor's sons, digging his pond in his garden and planting it 
round with weeping willows and alders, tho pictnro of 
Turner's life at Twickenham is a pleaaant and healthy one. 
At Heston he drew hia Interior of a Church for the " Liber," 
and actually gave away two of hia drawings to Mrs. Trim- 
mer, one of a Gahisborougli, which they had seen together 
on an excnriion to Osteney Honse, and one of a woman 
gafhering watorcre'^sea, whoni they had met on their way. 
But these gifts were asked for by the lady, and Turner 
would not let them go without making replicas. He 
once stood with a long rod two whole days in a pouring 
rain under an umbrella fishing in a small pond in the 
vicarage garden, witiiout even a nibble. 

In connection with the Trimmers we get other instancea 
of his rare and bare hospitality, which showed that he 
never altered his manner of living after he left Maiden 
Iiane. We must refer the reader to Mr. Thornbury'a life 
for the remainder of these varied, interesting, and on tho 
whole pleasant reminiscences. 

Space, however, we must spare for a letter, very in- 
correctly given by Thombnry, the only record of his second 
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attacbmeuf', the object of which was the BisUsr-iii-liiw of 
the Rev. H. Scott Trimmer, who was at that time being' 
courted by her future hnaband : — 

" Taeida!/. Aiig, I. 1815. 

» Qdkes Anbk St. 



seeing you OT getting 
My fnihor told me i.ii 

■eturnWhwn the sumo 
He8l«n fi>r Suffblk as 
glad to hear ihat her 

iiurney, and believe me 
heing [a\\y realiied 



■' Mt CEIE SlB, 

" I lament that all hope of Ihs pleasure o 
to Ileston — must for the present wholly vaniah. 
Saturday last when I was as usual c<inipelled lo 
day, that yau and Mra. Trimmer would leavE 
lumorriiw Wednesday, in the Rrat place, I an 
h(!allh 19 st> far established as to be equal ta the 
your almost hope, for her benofiHing by the sea a 
will give me great pleasore to hear, and the earlier the bettpr. 

" After Dext Tuesday — if yon have a moments lime to spare, a line 
will reach me at Farnley Hall, near Otlej Yorkshire, and for sinne time, 
as Mr. FawkFS talks of keopin); me in the north by a trip Ui ibe Lakes 
&c. until NoTember therefore I stuperC I am nut to see Sandj'combe. 
Snnilycnmbe suunds just now in my eirs aa an Bi;t of folly, when I 
reflect how little I hBTe U-en able to he there this year, and less chance 
(perhaps) for the next in looking forward to a Cimtinental excursion, 
& pour Daddy seema as mui'h piqued with weeds aa I am with dis- 

apointmenls. that if Mias would but wa>e basbfulness, or — in other 

worda — make an i>ffer instead of expecting one — the aame might change 
ocTupiers — but not lu lease you further, alli>w with most hincere respects 
to Mr5. Trimmer and family, to consider myself 
" Tour m 



Bnt for the assurance of the present Mr. Trimmer, of 
Heston, that this attachment of Turner to Miss Trimmer 
was undonbted, and that this letter has always been con- 
sidered in the family as a declaration thereof, we shonld have 
thought that the offer he wanted was one for Sandycombe 
Lodge and not for hia hand. It is, however, past donht 
that Turner was violently smitten, and though forty years 
old, felt it much. 
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The above letter was the only one known to have been 
written by Tnmer to his friend the Vicar of Heston, and 
it is qnite untrne, as asserted by Thombury, that the 
Vicar's letters were bnrnt in sackfuls by his son. His 
large correspondence was patiently gone through — a task 
which took some years. Thombury was probably think- 
ing of the destruction of the celebrated Mrs. Trimmer's 
correspondence by her daughter, in which it is true that 
sackfuls of interesting letters perished. 
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THE life of Turner the man, tbafc is, what wc kiion 
of it, during these twenty years, may be written 
almost in a page— the history of hia art might be made 
to fill many volumes. Duritig this period he exhibited 
nearly eighty pictures at the Royal Academy, and ahout 
five hnndred engraringa were published from his draw- 
ings. If he had been famous before, he was something 
else, if not something more than famous now i he was " the 
fashion." It was on this gronnd that Sir Walter Scott, 
who would have preferred Thomson of Daddingstone to 
illustrate hia ' Provincial Antiquities ' (published in 1826), 
agreed to the employment of Turner, who afterwards (in 
1834) furnished a beautiful eerios of sixty-five vignettes 
for Cadell's edition of Sir Walter's prose and poetical 

In 1810 Turner paid his first visit to Italy, which had 
a marked iuSuecce on his style. Prom this time forward 
his works become remarkable for their colour. Down to 
thin time he had painted principally in browns, blues, 
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nnd greys, employing red and yellow very apavingly, but 
he had been gradually warming his scale almost from tiio 
beginning. From the wash of sepia and Prussian blue, 
he hnd slowly proceeded in the direction of golden and 
reddish brown, and had produced both drawings and pic- 
tures with wonderful effects of mist and sunlight, but he 
had scaroely gone beyond the aoher colouring of Vande- 
velde and Kuysdael till he began hia great pictures in 
rivalry with Claude. In them may be seen perhaps the 
dawn of the new power in his art. In the Exiiibition of 
1815 were two prophecies of hia new style, in which he 
was to transcend ai! former efforts in the painting of 
distance and in colour. These were Crossing the Brook, 
with its magical distance, and Bido building Carthage, with 
its blazing sky and brilliant feathery clouds. The first 
is the purest and most beautiful of all his oil pictures 
of the lovolinesa of English scenery, the most simple 
in its motive, the most tranquil in its seatim.ent, the per- 
fect expression of hia enjoyment of the exquisite scenery 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, The latter with all 
its faults was the finest of the kind he ever painted, and 
his greatest effect in the way of colour before his visit to 
Italy. In hia other Carthage picture of this period. The 
Decline (exhibited 1817), the "brown demon," aa Jlr. 
Ruskin calls it, was in full force, and his pictures of Dido 
and^neas (1814), The Temple of Jupiter (1817), and Apu. 
hia and Apuhitis, are cold and heavy in comparison. In- 
deed, from 1815 to 1823 hia power, judged by his exhibited 
pictures, seemed to be flagging. Whether his second dis- 
appointment in love had anything to do with this we have 
no means of judging, bat if it disturbed for a time his 
power of painting for fame, it certainly had no ill effect 



either as to the quantity or qnality of his water-coloura 
for the engrftTera. 

His moatr worthy and beautiful work of these years is 
to be found not in bia oil pictures bat in hia drawings for 
Dr. Whitaker's 'History of Richmondahire ' (published 
18^3) and the ' Rivers of England ' (1824). Both of these 
aeries were engraved in a manner worthy of the artist 
fJiie of the former, tho Hornby CasUe, a little faded per- 
haps, but still esqaisite in its harmonies of blue and amber, 
is to be seen at South Kensington. Throe more were 
lately exhibited by Mr, Euakin — Heijeliwrn Village, Eggleeione 
Abbey, and Uicliwand. Of this series Mr, Ruakdn says, 
" The foliage is rich and marvellona in composition, the 
effects of mist more varied and true " (than in the Hake- 
will drawinga), " the rock and hill drawing insaperable, 
the skies exquisite in complex form." The engravings pro- 
bably owed much to Turner's own supervision, and many 
of them, such as Ei/glestone Abbey, by T. Higham, and 
Wydiffe, by John Pye, Middiman's Moss Dale Fall, and 
Radcliffe'a Jlomby Castle, were perfect translations of the 
originals, showing an advance in the art of engraving aa 
great aa that which Turner had made in water-colour 
drawing. Except in the heightened scale of colour there 
is littie in thia series to show the influence of Italy, their 
temper is that of Crossing the Brook, and the foliage and 
scenery that of England. !Nor do we find anything but Eng- 
land in the ' Rivers.' Nothing can be more purely English 
than the exquLoste drawing of Totnes on the Dart (of which 
we give a woodcut). The original is one of the treaeurea 
of the National Gallery, and ie marvellous for the minnte- 
neas of its finish and the breadth and tmth of its effect. 
The tiny group of poplars in the middle distance are 
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painted with. Buch dexterity that the impression of mu!- 
titndinona leafage is perfectly conTeyed, and the stillnesa 
of clear smooth water filled with inniinierable variegated 
reflections, the beaatiful distance with castle, clmrch, and 
towHj and the group of gulls in the foregronnd, make a 
picture of placid beauty in which there is no straining 
fur efTect, no mancerism, nothing to remind yon of the 
■ artist. It ja only in the touchea of red in the fore of the 
river (tenches unaccounted for by anything in the draw- 
ing) that you discern him at last, and find that yon are 
looking not at nature but " a, Turner." If you are inclined 
to be angry with these touches, coyer them with the hEiud 
and find out how much of the charm is lost. 

After the 'Rivera of England,' Turner produced work 
More Diagnificent in colour, more transcendent in imagina- 
tion, indeed the work wLich singles him ont individually 
from all landscape artists, in which the essences of the 
material world were revealed in a manner which was not 
only unrealized but nuconcoLved before ; but for perfect 
balance of power, for the mirroring of nature as it appears 
to ninety-nine out of every hundred, for fidelity of colour of 
both sky and earth, and form (especially of trees), forcare- 
fulneaa and accnracy of drawing, for work that neither 
startles you by its eccentricity cor puzzles you as to its 
meaning, which satisfies without cloying, and leaves no 
doubt as to the truth of its Illusion, there is nooe to com- 
pare with these drawings of Lis of England after his first 
visit to Italy — and especially (though perhaps it is be- 
cause we know them best that we say so) the drawings 
for the ' Eivers of England.' We are certain at least of 
this, that no one has a right to form an opinion about 
Turner's power generally, either to go into ecstasies over 
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or to deride his later work, till he has seen some of these 
matchle^B drawlng^a. They form the tme centre of Lis 
artistic life, the point at which hie deRiro for the simple 
truth and the imperious demands of his imagination! were 
most nenrlj balanced. 

In 1821 and 1824 Turner exhibited no pictnros at the 
Royal Academy, and it would have been< no loss to his 
fame if bis pictures of 1S20 and 1822, Borne, from ilie 
VaUean, and What you wiU, had never left his atndio; but 
in 13'2I} he astonished the world with the first of thoRe mag- 
nificent dreams of landscape laveliness with which his name 
will always be specially associated ; — The-Bwy of Bavsviiik 
Apollo amd tlie Sibyl (1833). The throe supreme works of 
this class, The Bmj of Boies, CaliQula's Palace and Bridyn 
(1831), and Ohilde Hwrol^n FilgHmage (1832), are too well 
known to need description, and have been too much written 
about to need much comment. They were the realization 
of bis impresaions of Italy, with its annny skies, its stone- 
pines, its rains, its luxuriance of vegetation, its heritage 
of romance. How little the names given to these pictares 
really influence their effect, is shown by the frequency 
with which one of them is confused with another. 
What verses of whrit poet, what episode of history may 
have been in the artist's mind is of littlo consequence, 
when the thought ia expressed in the same terms of infinite 
sunny distance, crumbling ruin and towering tree. The 
artist may have meant to embody the whole of Byron's 
mind in the CMlde Swrold, the history of Italy in Caligula's 
Pcdace and Bridge, the folly of life in Apollo and ilia Sibyl, 
but it does not matter now, the things are "Turners," 
neither more nor leas ; we doubt very much whether 
Tomer cared greatly for the particular stories attached 
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to many of his pictures. Some of ibem remind us of a 
title of a picture in the Academy of 1808, A TanpU and 
Fortieo, teiih tite drtncnijiQ of Aristobulai, vide Jotephtt, 
hook 15, chap. 3. In some it was no donbt his ardent 

desire to proclaim hia thonghta on history and fete, 
but the result is mncb the same, for the medium in 
ivhich he attempted to convej them was that least suited 
for his pnrpose. It was, however, his only means of es- 
pression, and there is Homething very sad in the idea of 
a miod stmggling in rain to give its most serions thoughts 
didactic force. If these Ihooghts had been profound, and 
the mind that of a prophet, the failure wonid have been 
tragical. The langaage employed ivas the highest of its 
kind, hot it was as inadeqnate for its purpose as mufiic. It 
has, however, like fine music, the power of starting vibra^ 
tions of sentiment full of suggestion, giving birth to end- 
less dreams of beauty and pleasure, of sadness and fore- 
boding, according to the personality and humonr of those 
who are sensitive to its charm. 

In 1825 were pnblished his first illustrations to a 
modem poet— Byron ; he contributed some more to the 
editions of 1833 and 1834, most of them being views of 
places which he had never seen,- and therefore compo- 
sitions from the sketches of others, like his drawings 
for HskewUl's " Picturesque Tour of Italy " and Finden's 
" Illustrations of the Bible." No doubt the experience of 
his youth in improving the sketches of amateurs and the 
liberty which snch work gave to his imagination, made it 
easy and congenial to him. These drawings show the 
variety of his artistic power and the perfection of his 
technical skill. The EaketeiU series is marvellona for 
minnte accuracy (being taken from camera sketches) 
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and for beantiful tree drawing, and the Bible series 
for imagination. They are, however, of leas interest in 
a biogrnphy than those which were baaed npon his own 
impressions of the scenes depicted, sach as bis illastrations 
to Rogers and Scott. 

In 1825 he exhibited only one picture, Sarhour of 
Dieppe, and in IS'26, the year when the publication of the 
" Southern Coast " terminated, three, of one of which there 
is told a story of unselfish generosity, which deserves 
special record. The pictnre was called Cuhjne — the ar- 
rival of a Pachet-hoat — Evening. Of this Mr. Hamertoii. 
writes : " There were snch nnity and serenity in the work, 
and snch a glow of light and colour, that it seemed like a 
window opened opon the land of the ideal, where the 
harmonies of things are more perfect than they have ever 
been in the common world," The pictare was hnng be- 
tween two of Sir Thomas Lawrence's portraits, and Turner 
covered its glowing glory with a wash of lampblack, so as 
not to spoil their effect. " Poor Lawrence was so unhappy," 
he said, "It will all wash off after the EThihition." As 
Mr. HamertOQ truly observes, " It is not as if Tnmer had 
been indifferent to fame." 

There are many stories of apparently contrary action on 
Turner's part, namely, of heightening the colour of hja 
pictures to " kill " those of his neighbours at the Academy, 
but they do not epoil this story. Daring those merry 
" varnishing days " which Turner enjoyed so much, 
attempts to outcolour one another were ordinary jokes — 
give-and-take sallies of skill, made in good humonr. 
No one entered into such contests with more zest than 
Turner, and he was not always the victor. This story 
seems to us to prove that when Turner saw that any one 



WEis rcall; hnrt, his tenderness was Renter than his spirit 
of emulation and jest. 

Ijeslio tells the best of the " counter stories. " 

" In 1833, when ConBtnWe enhibifed his Opming of WaitrUe Bridge, ' 
it waa plsued in the Sduwl of Painting— ana of the small roums t.i 
SnmerMt House. A eea piore,' bj Turner, wns next to it— a 
grej picture, beantifnl and true, but with nn positive colour in an; port 
of it— Canstable'B Waterloo swmed aa if painted with lii^uid giild and^ 
Hilrer, and Turner come Beieral times into the room while he was 
heightening with vermilion and lake the decorations and Hags of the 
Cilj barges. Turner stood behind him, looking from the Waterloo to 
hia own picture, and at last brought his palette from tJie great nmrn, 
where lie waa tnuching another picture, and patting a round daub of red 
h'ad, somewhat bigger than a ahilling, on his grej hc», went away with- 
out saying a word. The intensity of the red lead, made more Tiiid by 
<hi< coolness of tbe picture, caused even the vermilion and lake of Cob- 
stable to look wenk. I came into the room just be Turner left it. ' He 
has been here,' said Constable, ' and fired a gun.' " 

On the opposite wall wsa n picture, by Jones, of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego in the furnace,' "A coal," said Cnoper, " has bounced 
acn«a tha room from Jones's jiicture, and set fire lo Tiiruer'a sea." The 
great man did not come into the room for a day and a half; and then in 
the last moments that were allowed for painting, he glazed the scarlet 
Sfal he had put on his picture, and shaped it inlo a buoy." * 

This daub of red lead waa rather defensive than ofien- 
sive, and there is no storj of Tnrner which shows any 
malice in his nature. To his brother artists he was 
iilwnya friendly and just ; he never spoke in their dis- 
paragement, and oft«n helped young artists with a kind 
word or a practical suggestion. Even Constable — ^between 



' Called in the Catalogue WkUchall Slain, Jane. 1S(4, 1817. 

' Helvoeleiuyi : the CUg of Ulrechi, M, going to sua. 

' Turner had a picture of the same sul^ect in another room. 'J 

ro artists had ^reed bigether that each should paint it. 

* Leslie's " Autobiographical Becollections," toI. i. pp. 20a, 203. 
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whom and Turner not mncli love wiw lost, according to 
Thornhury — he helped on one occasion by striking in ii 
ripple in the foreground of his pictnre — the " something " 
juBt wanted to make the composition satisfactory. We 
think, then, that we may enjoy the beantifnl atory of self- 
BacriBce for Lawrence's sake, without any disagreenble re- 
floctiou that it is spoilt by othera showing a oontrary spirit 
towards his brother artists. 

The year 1826 was his lost at Sandycombe. As he had 
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tjiken it for the sake of hU father, 
" Dad " was always working in the gardi 
cold. He took this step much to his 
believe, and much to our and his losi 
jleasant and wholesome neighbourhood o. 
with no home but the gloomy, dirty, disreputable Queen 
Anne Street, he became more solitary, more self-absorbed, 
or absorbed in his art (much the aume thing with him), 
and lived only to follow unrestrained wherever his way- 
ward genius led him, and to amass money for which he 
could find no use. How he atill loved to grasp it, how- 
ever, and how unRCrupnlous he was in doing so, is pain- 
fully shown in his dispute with Cuoke about this time 
(1827), which prevented a proposed continuation of the 
" Southern Coast." Mr. Cooke's letter relaling to it, 
though long, is too important to omit, and, thoagh it nuty 
be said to be tm parte, carries siid conviction of its truth: — 



iiiiarl/ I, 1827. 






" 1 uinnotlu^lp regretting tlia[ you pecs 
five fitts of India pruofc before Ihe letters of Ihe coaliniuttion •>( [he woik 
of tbe' Coaat,' besidee being paid for the drawiAgB. It is like iifiEm before 
your cyta, to prevent yoiir obtaming iipwardi of ttm tbousand poands in 
a cuminiwion 6a dntwin^ Kir lliat wurk. 
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" Upnn mature reflpctior jun must see I have done all in my power to 
Batiefj you of (be total impossibility of acquiescing insui^h a demaud; it 
would be ui^uBt both to m; Bubscribers and to mjself. 

" The ' Coast ' being my ownorigiiml plan, which coat me some ansiety 
aiibre I could briog it to maturity, and an immense expense befot^ I 
applied to you, when I gave a cotom ission for drawings to upwards of 
de40O, at my own entin riei, in wliich the sliareliolders were not willing 
lo lake any part, I did all I conld to persuade you to have one bhare, 
and which I did from a linn conviction that it would afford some remune- 
ration for your exertions on the drawings, in addition to the amonn; of 
the contraut. The share was, as it were, forced upon you by myself, 
with the best feelinga in the world ; and was, as you well know, re- 
peatedly refused, nnder the idea that there was a possibility of losing 
money by it. You cannot <leny the result: a cnnsUut dividend of 
profit has been made to you at rarioua limes, and will be so for some 

" Un Saturday last, lo my utter aslonisbmenl, you declared in my 
print-rooms, before three persons, who distinctly hraird it, as follows : ' I 
will hnvemy terms, or I will oppose the wurk by doing another "Coast!"' 
ITiese were the words yuu used, and every one mast allow them lo be a 
thn-al. 

" And this morning {Monday), you show me a note of my own haud- 
wriUng, with these ivords (or words to this immediate effiict) ; ' The 
drawings for the future *' Coast " shall be paid twelve guineas and a half 

" Nuw, in the name of common liunesty, how can you apply the above 
note to any drawings for the first divitiiuD of the work called the ' Southern 
Coast,' and tell me I owe yuu two guineas on each of those drawings ? 
Did you not agree to make the whole of the ' South Coast ' drawings at 
£1 lOs. each ? and did I not continue to pay you that sum for the first 
four numbers ? When a meeting of the partners took place, to lake into 
tonaideration the great exerliona (hat myself and my brother had made 
on the plates, to testify their entire satisfaction, and considering the 
difficulties I had placed myself in by such an^agreement as I hud made 
(dictated by my enthusiasm for the welfare of a work which had been 
planned and executed with so much zeal, and of my being paid the small 
sum only of twenty-five guineas for each plate, including the U>un of the 
drawings, foe which I received no return or causideration whatever on 
the part of the shareholders), they unanimously (excepting on your part) 
and very liberally increadod the price of each plate to £40; and I agreed, 
•m my part, to pay jou ten gnineas for each drawiag alter the fourth 
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number. And haye I not kept this agreement ? Yes ; joa liiive receiied 
iron tne, and from Messrs. Arch on my accnuntT the whi Je sam so agreed 
upon, and foe which yon have given me and thfem receipts. The work 
baa now been finished upwards of sis months, when jou show me a note 
of mj own handwriting, and which was written to you in repiy W a part 
of yonr letter, where yon say, ' Do yon imagine I shall go to JoLn 
CfGroat'a Hoose for 'the same sum I receive for the Soathem pari ? ' la 
this.^ir conduct between man and man — to apply the note (so explicit 
in itself) to the ibrmer work, and to endeavour to make me believe I still 
owe yon two gatneas and a-half on each drawing ? Why, let me ask 
yuu, should I promise yon stmh a Eum ? What possible motive conld I 
have in heaping gold into yonr pockets, when you have always taken 
such especial care of your interests, even in the case of iV^^cn^j Trident, 
which lean declare you jtrcwn^eii to me; and, in the spirit of ;Au under- 
standing, I presented it again to Urs. Cooke. Yun may recollect after- 
wards charging me two gninens for the loan of it, and reqaesting me at 
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hich has been i 



is iflorniDg at yonr bonse, 
y former note— that it rc- 
to the ' Southern Const' — 



" The nngraciouB remarks I experienced tl 
where I pointed out to you the mecining of m 
ferred to the future part of the norli, and nut 
were ancb as to convince me thatyon maintoia a mistaken and most nn- 
accountable idea iif profit and advantage in the new work of the 'Coast,' 
Hnd that no estimate or calculatioa will mnvinee you to the contrary. 

" Ask yourself if Hakewill's ' Ilaly,' ' Scottish Scenery,' or ' Yorkshire' 
works hate either of them sueceerhrf in the return of the capital laid 

" These works have had in them as mnch of your individual talent as 
the ' Southern Coast,' being moiielied on the principle of it ; ajid although 
they have answered yonr purpose, by the commissions for drawings,yct 
there is considerable doubt remaining wliether the shsrebuldersHnd pru- 
prielors will ever be reinstated in the money laid out on them. So much for 
the profit of works. I assure you I must turn tivel an entirely new leaf 
bi make them ever return their expenses. 

" To conclude, I regret exceedingly the time I have bestowed in i 



deavouring 
of catcolalions mode for ^Mir satis 
hcstile trestmenl that I am positi 
the trouble I have given mvself or 
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When we reaJise that this was the same man that closed 
hia connection with Mr. Lewie, becanae he would aot both 
etch and aquatint the plates of the Libor for the eame terms 
as those agreed apaa for aqnatintiug alone, we are able to 
nnderstand whyhewas characteriaed as a "great Jew," iii 
a letter of introduction, which he bronght from a publisher 
in London to one in Torkshire, when he went to that county 
to illnatrate Dr. Whitaker's History of Bicliimowleliav, Mrs. 
Whitaker, who waR his hoatesB at the time, hearing of this 
took the phrase literally, and, eays Mr, Hamerton, "treated 
him as an Israelite indeed, possibly with reference to ohnrch 
attendance and the conaumption of ham." 

In 1827 waa pnbliahed the first part of his largest series 
of prints, the "England and Wales,'' which were engraved 
with matchlesa .skill by that trained band of engravers 
who brought, with the artist's assistance, the art of en- 
graving landeoapeain line to a point iieycr before attained. 
The history of Turner and his cngravera has yet to be 
felly written ; the number of them from first to last is 
extraordinary, probably nearly one hundred. Of these, 
twenty, and nearly all the best, were employed on this 
work— Goodall, WaUia, Willmore, W. MiUer, Brandard, 
Radcliffe, Jeavona, W. R. Smith, and others. Never before 
waa so great an artist surrounded by anch a skilled body 
of interpreters in black and white. The drawings were 
unequal in merit, but nearly all of them wondwful for 
power of colour and daring effect, with ever lessening 
regard for local accuracy. The artist threw aside all tradi- 
tions and conventions, and proclaimed himseK as " Turner," 
the great composer of chromatic harmonies in forms of sen 
and sky, hills and plaiua, sunshine and storm, towns and 
shipping, caatlea and cathedrals. He coald pot do this 
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without eacrificing much of trnth, and much of what was 
essential trnth in a work whoae aim was professedly topo- 
graphical. Imagintitive art of all kinds has a code aualo- 
1,'ons to, but not identical with, the moral code : beauty 
takes the seat of virtue and harmony of truth, and when 
tbe work is purely imaginative, tiere is no conflict between 
fancy and fact which can make the strictest shake his head. 
Dat when known iiicts are dealt with by the imagination, 
tl"e conflict arises immediately, and it wonld scarcely be 
possible to find a case in whicli it was more obvious than 
in Turner's " England and Wales," in which he made the 
faniiliiir scenes of his own country conform to the autho- 
ritative conception of hia pictorial fancy. Whether he was 
right or wrong in raising the cliffs of England to Alpine 
dignity, in saturating her verdant fields with yellow sun, 
in exaggerating this, in iguoring that, has been argued 
often, and wUl be argued over and over again ; bat all art 
is a compromise, and the precise justice of the compromise 
win ever bo a matter of opinion. Art v. Nature is a cause 
. which will last longer than any Chancery suit. Even 
artists cannot agree as to the amount of licence which it 
is proper to take, bat they are all conscious that they at 
least keep on the right side ; one thing only, all, or nearly 
s,ll, are agreed upoii, and that is that licence must be taken, 
or art becomes handicraft. Abont Turner almost the only 
thing which can bo said with certainty ia that he stretched 
his liberty to the extreme limits. 

Yet to the pictorial code of (norals he was the most 
faithful of artists, he almost always reached beauty, his 
harmonies were almost always perfect, and he strove afier 
bis own pecniiargeneralizationof fact, and Uis own peculiar 
eitract of truth with the greatest ardour. This extract 
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was his impresaiun of a place, made 
ieast in liis foreign scenes) of two or thi 
from different points of view, and he v 
stndy not only the principal features of the conut.ry, bnt 
the costnme and employment of the inliabitaiifcs, and the 
deficription of local vehicle, on wheels or keel. From these 
studies wonld arise the conception of one scene, comhining 
all that his mind retaiaed as essential — a gruwtt which, 
however false it might appear when compared with the 
actual facta of the place from one point of view, contained 
nothing but what had a germ of trath, and of local trnth. 
That this applies to all his drawings we do not say, but we 
are confident that it does to most. Many of his drawings 
for the "England and Wales" were probably taken from 
sketches that had lain in his portfolios for years, and were 
dressed up by him when wanted, with auch accessories of 
atorm and rainbow as occuri'ed to his funcy, or to hia 
memory and feelings as connected with the spot. There 
is, we think, no doubt that Turner strove to be consoien- 
tious ; but hia conscience was a "pictorial " conscience, and . 
no man can judge him. Wo can only take hia works as 
they are, and hn thankful that all the strange confusions 
of his mind, and mingled accidents of hia life, have pro- 
duced HO unique and beautiful a result as the " England 
and Wales." It is no use now regretting; that his rast 
powers in their prime were used wastefully in what will 
appear to many as the falsification of English landscape ; 
it is far better to rejoice that the genius and knowledge of 
the man were so transcendent that, in spite of all the worst 
that can be said, each separate drawing is precious in itself 
aa a record of natni-al phenomena, and a masterly arrange- 
ment of indefinite forms and beautiful colour. 
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jrr. Ruskin affirms that, " howBoaver it came to piss, fi 
strange, and in many respecta grieTona metamorphoaia 
tfikes place upon him about the year 1825. Thenceforth 
ho shows eleiirly the seaae of a terrific wrongnesa, and 
sadneaa, mingled in tLe boantifn! order of the earth ; his 
work becomes partly satirical, partly rectlesB, "partly — anii 
in ite greatest and noblest features — tragic." We are 
not prepared to assent to this entirely, especially as Mr. 
Ruskin states immediately afterwards that one at least 
of the maoifeatjitions of " thia new phase of temper " ciin 
be traced unmistakably in the "Liber," which was con- 
cluded six years before ; but there is no doubt that his 
work for some of these years was distinguished by reckless- 
ness and caprice in an unusual degree, and we have littlo 
doubt that his removal from Sandycorabe, and the conse- 
quent loss of healthy companionship, had something to do 
with it. During three years he exhibited no pictures of 
special interest, except the Cohjne of 1826, and the 
Ulijsses deriding Fohjphemi's of 1829. This latter pictare 
we take to be a sure sign of recovery, as it shows perhaps 
the moat complete balance of power of any of his largo 
works, being not leas wonderful for happy choice of subject 
than for grandeur of conception and splendour of colour 
— the Erst picture in which, since the Apollo and FijfJu?n of 
1811, the union between the literary subject and the land- 
scape, or (if we must use ihat horrid word) seaacape, was 
perfect. This picture was no Tertvple and Portico, iciOi tlia 
dravming of A ristob-alas. The grand indefinite figure of the 
agonized giant, the crowded ship of Ulysses, the water- 
nymphs and the dyiog sun, are all parts of one conception, 
and show what Tnrner could do when his imagination 
was ihoroQghly inflamed. "Whence the inspiration was 



derived it is difficult to say. Like most of his inspiration 8, 
it probably had more than one source. Homer's Odyssey 
is the Hoarce given in the catalogne; but it is probable, 
as we before have hinted, that the figure of Polypliemcs 
was Bnggested hy iiio splendid description in the four- 
teenth book of Ovid'a Metamorphoses. Many years had 
lapsed since he hud shown the full force of his imagina- 
tion under the infl-ueace of classical story, and he was 
never to do so again. Subjects of the kind suited to his 
peculiar genius were difficult to find, and he had no such 
habitnal intercourse with hia intellectual peers as enabled 
him to gather suggestions for his works. He was thrown 
entirely on liis own unediicafced resonrees, and the result 
was, with his imperfect knowledge of his own strength 
and the litnits of his art, partial failure of most, and total 
failure of many of hia moat strenuous efforts. This is one 
of the saddest facts of his art-life, the frequent waste, or 
partial waste, of unique power. 

His increasing isolation of mind was mitigated no doubt 
by constant visits to Petworth, Faroley, and other houses of 
hia friends and patrons, by the chaff of "varniBhingdajB," 
by social meetings of the Academy Club, and by frequent 
travel ; but it increased notwithstanding. Not Mr. Triin- 
irier, nor Lord Egreraont, nor even his friends and fellow 
Academicians, Chantrey and Jones, could break through 
liis barrier of reserve and see the man Turner face to fiicc. 
From the beginning ho had his secrets, and he kept them to 
the end. He could be merry and social in a gathering where 
the talk never became conBdential,and with children (whom 
he could not distrust) ; but his living-rooms in Queen 
Anne Street, his painting-room wherever he was, and his 
hoart, were, with scarcely an exception, opened to a 
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Petworth, Lord Egremont indeed was allowed to enter his 
Ktndio; but he had to give a peculiar knock agreed upon 
between them before ho wonld open the door. 

In 1828 he was at Kome again, from which place ha 
wrote the followijig letters ' to Chantrej and Jones of 
nnnanal length and interest. 

■' TO GEORGE JONES, R.A. 



'■net 



Jovj 



"Oc(, 13, 1928. 



" T«ti montha nearly Id geltiBE to tbw terra pictura, and at 
icort ; but tho length of time is ray own fiiulS. I must see the Sonth of 
franee, whipb almost lino(:keci me np, the beat was so intense, particu- 
larly at MiaraeB and Avigniin ; and until I got a plunge inlo the »ea at 
Marseill<?9, 1 Tclt ao weak that ttotliing but the change of arena kept me 
imwarda to ray distant paint. Genoa, tmA all the sea-coast from Nice in 
Spezzia, is remarkaiilj rttgged and line ; to is Massa. Tell that Tal 
fpllow Chantrey that I did think of him, then (but not the first or the 
Inst time) of the thousands he had made out of those morble craiga 
which only afforded me a sonr bottle of wine and a sketch ; bat he de- 
serves everything whieh is good, thuugh he did give me a fit of the spleen 

" Sorry (o hear your friend, Sir Henry Bunbury, has lost his lady. 
How did yon know this ? You will a,ii5Wcr, of Captain Napier, at Stmo, 
The letter onnonncitig the sad eve-nt arriyed the next day after I get 
there. They were on ihe wing— Mrs, W. Light to Leghiini, to meet 
Colonel Light, and Captain and Mrs. Napier for Naples ; so, all things 
I'onsidered, I determined to qiiit instanter, instead of adding to tho 

'' Uiipe that you have been belter than usual, and that the pictures go 
on well. If you should be passing Qneen Anne Street, just say I am well, 
and in Rome, for I fear young Hsikewell bag written to his father of my 
being unwell; and may I troublo jon to drep a line into the two- 
penny post to Mr. C. Heath, 6, Seymour Flare, New Pancras Church, 
or send my people to tell him that, if he has anything to send me, 



' Thoy are prinfod as giyen by Thornbitry. 
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Ic pill; il up in a, Ittter (it is the raoBt sure way of its roathing me), 
liireoied for me, No. 12, Piazza Mignanelli, Rome, and lo wliiuh place 
I hope you will send me a line ? Excuse my troubling you witli my 
requests of busineaa. Remember me to all friends. So Ood bless yoii. 

"J. M. W". TORNEB." 

" TO FRANCIS CHANTREY, U.A. 

"Ko, 12, PuZZi MlQNANEIj:.!, KoME, 

"AW. 6, 1828. 

"Mi DBAS CBADTnET, 

"I intended long before Cliis (bnt yoa will Bay, 'Fodgef) 
to base written ; but even now very little information buve I to gite 
you in matters of Art, for I haie confined myself to the painting 
depsrtmect at Corso ; and havin|; fiuished oik, am abimt the Becond, 
and getting on with Ljrd E."s, which I began the very first touch at 
Kome; but as the folk here talked that I would sliow them noi, I 
finislied a small three feet four to slop their gabbling. So now to 
hiiBiness. Sculpture, of course, first; for it caiTJes away all the patro- 
Diige, so it is said, in JRome ; but all seem to share in the g:iod-wjll 
of the jKitrouB of the day. Gott's studio is full. Wyalt and Rennie, 
Ewing, Buxton, all employed. Gibson has two groups in hand, fenut 
and Oiipid;ii,nA The Bape of Hyias, three figures, very forward, though 
I doubt much if it wpl be in time {taking the long voyage into the 
scale) for the Exhibition, though it is for England. Its style is some- 
thing like 7%a Payche, being two standing figures of nymphs leaning, 
utiamoured, over the youthful Eylas, with lus pitoher. The Venus is 
n sitting figure, with the Cupid in attendance; and if it had wings 
like a dove, to flee away and be at rest, the rest nonlJ not be the 
worse for the clmnge. Thorwaldaten is closely engaged on the late 
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pocnliar, and shows that he was not in the habit of cor- 
responding with them when away on hia nnmerona visita 
and tours. Perhaps they could not read, perhaps he wished 
to save postage — whatever hypothesis we may adopt, the 
fact is singular. The pictures of The Banhs of tiia Loire; 
TltB Loretto NecJdace; Messieurs les Voyajeurs on their 
return from Italy {par la Diligence) in a snowdrift upon 
Mount Toirra, 22nd of January, 1829— all exhibited in 1829 
— were the results of this tonr, besides some of the pictures 
of 1830, one of which, View of Orvieto, ia, according to Mr. 
Hamerton, the identicul "small three feet four" which 
he painted to "stop the gabbling" of the folk at Rome. 

In this year (1830, he beiug then fifty-five years old) 
died Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose loss he probably felt 
ranch, and of whose funeral he painted a picture (from 
memory) ; hut the year had a greater soitow for him than 
this — the loss of his " poor old Dad." The removat from 
Twickenliara did not avail to preserve the old man's Hfe for 
long. We have the testimony of the Trimmers, with whom 
after the event iie stnyed fur a few days for change of 
scene, that "be was fearfully out of spirits, and feit his 
loss, he said, liko tlint of nii only child," and that he 
" never appeared the same man after his father's death." 
To men like Turner, who are not accustomeci to espress 
their feelings much, or even to realize them, such blows 
come with all theirnatural violence unchecked, unforeseen, 
unprovided against. It had probably never occurred to 
him how much hia father was to him, how blank a space 
his loss would make in his narrow garden of human affec- 
tion. From this time he was to know many losses of 
old friends, each of which fell heavily upon him, leaving 
him more lonely than ever. Hia friends were few, and they 
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dropped one by one, nor is there any evidence to show thai 
their loss was ever lightened !>y any hope of meeting them 
^^gain; the lights of hifl life went ont one by one, and left 
him alone and in the dark. In 1833 Dr. Monro died, in 
mSG Mr. Wella, in 1837 Lord Bgremont, in 1841 Chantrey, 
and be was to feel the loss of Mr. Fawkes and Wilkie, and 
many more before hia own time came. 
In February, 1830, he wrote to Jones: — 

" Deas JowEa— I delayed anawering- joura until the chance of thia 
finding you in Riimc, to jpye yon same account of the dioinal pnispect of 
A<»demic afiair^, and of thp last aad ceremonies paid yeBlerdtty to de- 
jiarted talent gone to (hat, bourn frnm whence no (ruveller returns. 
Alas ! only two short months Sir Thomas followed the coffin of Dawe 
to the same place. We then were hia pall-bearers. Who will do the 
tike for me, or when, God only knon's how soon I Howerer, it is some- 
thing CO feel that gifted talent can be arkiiowledged by the many who 
yesterday waded up to (heir knePS in snow and muck <□ see Ihe funeral 
pomp snellud up liy carciBges of ths great, vriihout Ihe jiersimi lAem- 

No doubt theEe deaths set htm thinkings of his own, and 
the disposition of hia wealth so neeleHS to him, and he 
probably brooded long' over the will that he signed on the 
10th of June in the next year (1831). Many eicasee have 
been made for his niggardly habits oa the score of the noble- 
ness of mindshownin thisdocQmentjhe screwed and denied 
himself (we are told) when living, to make old artists com- 
fortable after hia death. We are afraid that there is no 
ground for this charitable view, nor any evidence that he 
ever denied himself anything that he preferred to hard 
cash, or that he ever thought of giving it, or any fnrthitig 
of it, away to anybody, till he had more than he could spend, 
and was brought by the deaths of hia friends to realize that 
he coiild not take it with him 'when he died. Then indeed 
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he disposed of it ; bnt where was the bulk to go ? Not to 
his nearest of kin, whom he had neglected all his life — fifty 
pounda was enoagh for uncles, and twenty-6ve for their 
eldest sons ; not to his niistreas orroislresses, who had been 
deroted to him all his life, or to his children — annnities of 
ten and fifty ponnda were enoagh for them ; but for the per- 
petuation of his name and fame, as tne founder of " Turner's 
Gift " and the eclipaer of Claude.' 

We do not know whea Turni 
Samuel Rogers ; but probably si 
is named ns one of the executors ir 
illustrated edition of "Italy" i 
followed by the Poems in 1834. These contain the moat 
exquisite of all the engravings from Turner's vignettes. 
Eiqaifiit* also are raoat of the drawings, but some of 
them are spoilt by the capricioasness of their colour, 
which seems in many cases to have been employed as 
an indication to the engraver rather than for the pnrpoae 
of imitating the hues of nriture. The most beantifnl per- 
haps of all, Toniara's misty hrow, seems to ns far too blue, and 
the yellow of the sky in others is too strong to be probable 
or even in harmony with the rest of the drawing. It 
would, however, be difficult to find in the whole range of 
his works two really greater (though so small in size) than 
the Alps at Daybreak, and Datur hora qitieti, of which we 
give woodcuts, losing of courso much of the light refine- 
ment of the steel plates, but wonderfully true in general 
efTect. The former is as perfect an illustration as possible 
of the sentiment of Rogers's pretty verses, but it far tran- 

' In his first will he only loaves two piBlurea lu the Nation, tim Sun 
Bining ikrevgh Mist and the CarlhagB, and on mnditioa that tliey were 
Co be hung uide by aidu wUh the greut Clnudes. 
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Bcendfl them ia beauty an.d imaginatioii ; the latter is not in 
ill astro tion of any of the poet's veraes, bat is a more 
beaatifol poem than ever Itogera ivrote, 

The illuatration frora " Jacqaeline " which we give, 
though not so transcendent in imagination, is a scene of 
extraordinary beanty of rock and torrent, and castle- crowned 
Bleep, such as no hand bnt Tnraer'a could have drawn, while 
the Vision from '-The Voyage of Columbus" ia equally 
characteristic, sbowiug how he conid make an impressive 
picture out of the vagaest notions by his extraordinary 
mastery of light and shade. 

In 1833 Tn»er exhibited his first pictures of Venice, 
the last home of hia imagination. The date of his first 
visit to the " floating' city " is nncert-ain. There are two 
series of Venetian sketches in the National Gallery, which 
mark two distinct impressions. In the first the colour is 
comparatively sober ; the sky is noted as, before all things, a 
marvellously blae sky; the interest of the painter ia in the 
watery streets, the pictnresqnenesa of corners here and 
there, in narrow canals and the difierent- coloured marbles 
of the bniidings ; he takes the city in bits from the inside in 
broad daylight, and they are stadies as realistic as he could 
make them at the time. In the other series the interest of 
the painter is COLOUR, not of the buildings, but of the suuseta 
and sunriscH, the cloada of crimson and yellow, the water 
of green, in which the sapphire and the emerald and the 
beryl seem to blend their hues. The substantia! marble, 
the solid blue aky.the strong light and sharp shadows have 
melted into visions of ethereal palaces and gcmlike colour, 
like Ihose in the Apocalypse. As he began painting the 
sea from Vaiidevelde and nature, so be began painting 
Venice from Canaletti and natnto ; bnt the transition from 
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the Btndiona beginning to the imaginative end was very 
swift in the latter case. Venice sooa becarno to him the para- 
dise of colour, and he rose to heights of chromatic daring 
which exceeded anything which even he had scaled before. 
The time at which we have now arrived was that of his 
earlier sketches, and he could tnm away from Venice and 
draw with nnabated zest the qnifiter but still lovely 
scenery of the Seine and the Loire. To 1833-4 and 1835 
belong his beautiful series called Th T er f T 
Opinions are divided, as usual, as to th t thf 1 f 

his art to the spirit of French scenery d rapar n 

between T)m Li/jhUtoviers of the Heee i w d t a d 

the drawingwhich he made on the spot (n th N t \ 

Gallery) will show how greatly hia imagi t a Iter d th 
literal facta of a scene. One who has patiently followed 
his footsteps in many parts of England and on the Conti- 
nent testifies to thepuzzlingeffectsof Turner's imaginative 
records. He seeks in vain on the face of the earth the 
original of Turner's later drawings, but he can never see 
those drawings without finding all that ho has seen. In- 
deed, to understand them rightly, they must be con. 
tidered as poems in colour snggeated by pictorial recollec- 
tions of certain scenes on uhe rivers of Prance. Most of 
them are arrangements of bine, red, and yellow, some of " 
yellow-and grey, all esqnisitely beautifol in aiTLingemfint 
of line and atmospheric efl'ect. Nor has he in any other 
drawings introduced figures and animals with more still 
and beauty of suggestion. The whole series palpitates with 
living light, although the pigments employed are opaque, 
and each ricw charms the sense of colour- harmony, although 
the colonra are crude and disagreeable. It has always 
appeared wonderful to us that, with his power oyer water- 
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ooloiirs and delight in clear tonca, ho piionld have hecn 
content to work with such ohalky material and impure 
tints; it is an thouja^h he preferred to combat difficalties; 
but they were dniwu to be engraved, anil as long a,she gut 
his harmonies and his light and shade true we suppot^e he 
was content. The great skill with which he canld util)?.o 
the grey paper on which these drawings were made, leav- 
ing it uncovered in the sky and other places where it 
would serve hia purpose, conduced to swiftness of work, 
and may have been one of hia motives. The drawing of 
Jumioges, of which we give a woodcut, is one of the loveliest 
of the serieR, with its mouldering rnin standing out for a 
moment like a skeleton tigainst the steely cload, before 
the tierce storm covers it with gloom. 

In these yearly visits to France, Turner was accompanied 
by Mr. Leitcb Ritchie, who supplied the work with Bome 
description of the places. They travelled, however, very- 
little together; their tastes in everything but art being 
exceedingly dissimilar. "I was curious,'' says his com- 
panion, "in observing what ho made of the objects ho 
selected for his sketches, and was frei|uently surprised to 
find what a forcible idea he conveyed of a place with 
scarcely a correct detail. His exaggerations, when it suited 
his purpose to exaggerate, were wonderful — lifting np, for 
instance, by two or throe stories, the steeple, or rather, 
stunted cone, of a village church— and when I returned to 
London I never f<tiled to roast him on this Imbit. He took 
my remarks in good part, Bometinies, indeed, in great glee, 
never attemptmg to defend himself otherwise than by roll- 
ing back the war into the enemy's camp. In my account 
of the famous Gilles de Retz, I bad attempted to identify 
that prototype of ' Blue Beard ' with the hero of (he aarseiy 
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Story, by absurdly insisting- thathia beard waa bo intensely 
black that it seemed to have a shadfi of bine. This tickled 
the great painter hugely, and his only reply to my banter- 
ing waa — his little sharp eyes glistening the while— 'Blue 
Beard ! Blue Beard I Black Beard ! ' " 

Wo do not know when Turner became first acquainted 
with Mr. Munro oE Novar, one of the greatest admirers of 
the artist and collectors of his later works, but ifc was in 
1836 that we first hear &f thera as travelling together, 
wheoi it ia said, "a serious depression of spirits having 
fallen on Mr, Munro," Turiier proposed to divert his mind 
into fresh channels by travel. Thoy went to Switzerland 
and Italy, and Mr, Monro found that Turner enjoyed him- 
self in his way — a "sort of honest Diogenea way " — and 
that it waa easy to get on very pleasantly ivith him " if 
you bore with his way," a description which, meant to be 
kind, does not any much ■for hia sociability at this period. 

Indeed, he had been all his life, and especially, we expect, 
since he left Twickenham, developing as an artist and 
shrivelling as a man, and after this year (1836), though ho 
stilt developed in power of colour and painted some of bin 
finest and most distinctive works, the signs of change, if 
not of decbiio, were also visible. He waa alao getting out 
of the favour of the pnblic, who could not see any beauty 
in such works as the Bununrj of iJie Houses of Lords and 
Commons, of 1835, or Juliet and her Nurse, of 18[JU. 

His fame began to oscillate, tottering with one picture 
and set upright by another. As long, however, as he could 
point such picturea as Mfrcurij and Av'jiiS, 1836, and the 
l-'ighti'ng Tsmera!re, of 1833, it waa in a measure safe. He 
was still a great genina to whom eccentricities were natural, 
bnt the Fvjhtmj Thneralre was the last pictnrc of his at 
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wnich no stone was thrown. This is in mnny ways tho 
finest of all his pictures. Lig'ht andbrilliant yet solemn in 
colour; penetrated with a seuJimeut which finds an echo iu 
every heart ; appealing to national feeliog and to that larger 
sympathy ivith the fate of all created things ; symbolic, by 
its contrast between the old three-decker and the little 
Mteam-tng, of the " old order," which " changeth, yielding 
place to new " — thp picture was and always will be as popu- 
lar as it deserves. It ia characteristic of Turner that thrt 
idea of the pictare did not originate with him, but with 
Stanfield. Wonld that Turner had always had some friend 
at his elbow to bold the torch to his imagination. 
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"^URNEIl was now sixtj-flve years old, and hie dooliro 
I artist was to be eipectcd from failing henllb 
and B tress of years. For little less than half a centory 
he had worked harder and produced more than any othi'C 
artist of whom we have any record. Nov would he rest 
now, although hia failing powers of body and mind le- 
quired stimulants to support their ejiergy. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins informed Mr. Thoiubary that, when 

"He used to attend his fulliDr iin vnrniBliIng .la;a, nncl remembcra 
seeing Turner (nut llie more perl'act in Jiis baliLiii« fur tliu brown sliariy 
at. Ihu AcBrlemy hinuli) HOaled on the lop iif a llight of steps, aatridu ii 
box. There be snC, a, shabby Btuvbux, iLuddlng like a Mandarin hi liis 
piuture, whkli lie, with a pendulura motion, now touubed with his britsli 
imd nnw recEided from. Yet, in ipitc of shi>rry, prentrioiis sent, and nld 
age, he weni on gbBping in some wondcrfal di'eam of cutnuri every 
touch nienning nomotliing, eiery pin '5 head of mluur being a note in tlie 



We have spoken of Turner ns declining as an artist, 
but we are not snrc that be did so till about 1845, when, 
Mr. Ruskin snys, " his health, and with it in great degree 
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his mind, failed aaddenly." Down to thia time hia decay 
fleeraa to ua to have been more physical than artistic, but 
with the physical weakness there had beer, we think, for 
some time a deterioration of the noii-artiatic part of his 
miad. His decay, though ko unlike the decay of others, 
appears to us to have nothing inexplicable about it if we 
consider him as a man who had never had any sympathy 
with the current opinions and culture of his fellows, and 
who, hy some strange defect in his organization, was 
unable to think without tho use of hia eyes. That hia 
eyesight failed there is no doubt, but that it did not fail in 
the one moat essential point fov a painter, viz., perception 
ofoolonr, is, wethink, proved by his latest sketches in ivater- 
foloar, ivhich show none of that apparently morbid love of 
yellow which appears in hia later oil pictures, and testily 
to that perfect perception of the relations and harmoniea 
of different hoes which can only belong to a healthy aight. 
Instead of declining, tbia faculty of colour seems to have 
intreaaed in perfection almost to the last. If we compare 
the sketch ia the National Gallery of a scene on the Lake 
of Zug, done between ISIO and 1^45, with one of the 
' Rivers of England ' Darfmoiiili, two drawings wonderfully 
alike in composition and in general scheme of colour, 
no difference in this faculty can he observed ; the later 
drawing ia only a few notes higher in the scale. Aa 
Mr. Raskin says, "The work of the first five years of 
this decade is in many vespecta anpremely and ivith 
revivinij power, beautiful." 

But still the decline of hia non-artiatic mind, never very 
powerful, had been going on for years, or at least sncb 
reasoning power as he possessed had exercised less and 
less control over the impcrions will of his genius, which 
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impelled him to pursue his efibrta to paint the nnpnintable. 
He had begun by imitation, he had gone on by rivalry, he 
had achieved a style of his own by which he had upset 
all preeoinieired nutioiia of landscape paintiDg, and had 
triumphed in establishiDg the superiority of pictnrea 
painted in a lig;bt ke^, but he was not content. His 
progress had always been towards light even from the 
earliest days, when ho worked in monochrome. Sunlight 
was his discovery, he had fonnd its presence iu shadow, 
he had studied its complicated reflections, befoi'e he com- 
menced to work in colour. From monochrome he had 
adopted the low soa,le of the old masters, but into it he 
carried his light [ the brown clouds, and shadows, and 
mists, had the sun behind them as it were iu veiled 
splendonr. Then it came out and flooded his drawings 
and his canvasses with a glory unseen before in art. But 
he must go on — refltie upon tliis^iiaving eclipsed all others, 
he must now eclipse himself. His gold must turn to 
yellow, and yellow almosb into white, before hia genius 
could be satisfied with its efforts to express pure sunlight. 

So he went on to his goal, becoming less " anderstanded 
of the people " each year, painting pictures more near to 
the truth of nature in sun and clouds, and less true in 
everything else. But it was about the everything else 
that the people most cared. They did not care for san- 
light which blinded them, and to which the trutii of figure, 
and sea, and grass, and stone, had to bo sacrificed. They 
liked pictures which could give them calm enjoyment, 
records of what they had seen or could imagine, not of 
what Turner only hud seen, and whut seemed to them 
extravagant falsity. 

Such, ronghty put, was the condition of thinge when a 
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champion arose to scatter Turner's enemies to the fonr 
winds. Hp, Mr. Ruskin (1836), an undergraduate at 
Oxforcl, of the age of seventeen, was one not of "tte 
people," irnt of those comparatively few lovers of art and 
colour who saw and appreciated the artistic motives of 
Turner, and who reverenced, as ^ revelation of hitherto 
unrecorded, if not undiscovered, heauties of nature, thoae 
pictures at which the world scoffed. We cannot here 
enter further into the diacassion involved, but the attitude 
of the two parties, the one represented by "Ulackwood's 
Magazine," and the other by " Modern Painters," ciin be 
jodged by the following extracts. The noble -entliu- 
siasm aroused by the treatment of Juliet and her Nurse 
by the critics, had suggested a letter in 1836, which 
gradnally increased into a volume, not published til! 1843, 
and in the meantime the niidorgradnate had gained the 
Newdegate, and earned the right to call himself " A 
Graduate of Oxford " on bis title-page. 

This ia what Maga said ici August, 1835, of Tnmer'a 
picture of Veidce, from, ilm forch of Madonna della Salute, 
u picture in bia earlier Venetian style: — 

" Veciife, well I hove seen Venice. Venice tlie magnifieert, glorious, 
ijueenly, even in her decay— with her rich coluured buildings, speaking 
nf days gone by. reilecled in the green water. What is Venice in this 
jiietiire? A Ulmsy, whitewashed meagre assembluice of architeccore, 
slarting off glinstlike inw nnoaturftl perspective, as if frightened at the 
■nwtt'd blsieofaamBdi^gpriesai'Is (the only attempt at richness in tho 
picture). Not Venice, bnl the host is the attractive object, and what i» 
to make this rich ? Nothing but simie green and red, and yellow tinsel, 
which is ao flimsy that it is now cracking-. .... The greater part 
nf the prcCnre ia while , disagreeable white, without light or transparency, 
and the boats, with their rvd worsted maals, ale as gewgHw as a cliilrl'H 
toy, which he may have cracked lo see nhiil it was made of. As to 
Venice, nothing can be more nnlike its character" 
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T!iis ia what the Oradoate of Oxford 8n.ja, after atating 
his dissatief^tion with the Venicea of Canaletti, Prout, and 
Stanfield :— . 

"Bui let us lake with Turner, Iho last anci grealesl slep uf all— ■ 
tliuiilc Heaven wo are in Bunshine a^in—ajiil what sunshine I Not the 
lurid, glouiny, plagiieUhe oppression of Cunaletti, but white (iuEhing 
fiilneM of daanling light, which the waiea drink and the olmida breilthe, 
bounding and burning in intensir/ of joy. Thai; sky — it ia a itry 
visible infinity — liquid, menaureleas, unfathomable, panting and melting 
through the chasms in Ihe long fields of snow-whiie flaked, siiiw-moving 
vapour, that guide the rye along (be muUitudinouB wares down to lbs 
islanded rpiit of the Eugaii'^n Eiilla. Do we dreani, or does tlie while 
I'orhed sail drift nearer, and nearer yet,diniiniBlilng the blue sea between 
us with the faliieBS of ttx wi»ga 7 It pauses now ; but the quiverinK of 
i[s bright retlectinQ troubles the shadows of the sea, (hose autre faChom- 
^_ Ivss depths of uryntal mystery, on which the swifbiess of ihe poised 

^^L gimdola Hunts double, its black heak lifUid like the rrest of a dark ocean 

^^M bird, il.'i aearlet draperies flashed back from the kindliiiR surface, and its 

^^M bent oar breaking llie radiant watar into a dust iif gold. Di'eainlike and 

^H dim, but glorious, the unnanibered palaces lift (heir shafts out of the 

^^M hollow sea — pale ranks of motionless Hame — their mighty towers teat 

^^1 ap tu heaven like tongues uf more eager fire — tbeir grey domes I'-oming 

^^1 vati( and dark, like eclipsed worlds— their sculptured arabesques and 

^^1 purple marhio fading farther and fainter, league beyond league, lost in 

^^M the light uf diHlanre. Detail af^er detail, thouglit beyond (bought, you 

^^1 find and feel ihem through tlio radiant mystery, inexhaustible as india- 

^^M tlnct, biwutlfiil, bill never all revealed ; secret in fulness, mnl'naed in 

^^1 symmetry, as nntiire herself is to the bewildered and (oiled glance, 

^^1 giving out of that indistincCness, and through Ilmt confusion, the per- 

^H pelual newness of the Infinite and the beautiful. 

^^H " Yes, Mr. Turner, we are in Venice now." 

H thi 



Unfortunately the brave youn^ dhampion was too Tate, 

the elotinent voice that could tranalate into such glowing 

ords t!io dumb jjoetry of Tumef'a pictures had scarcely 

made the air of England thrill with its musical enthu- 

[i blact night feU upon the artist. The 

sadden snapping of some vital chord, of which that same 
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Graduate of Oxford only last year pathetically wrato, took 
place, and the plorions sun of his genius disappeared with- 
out any twilight ; he was dead as an artist, and dying as a 
man, Noither his work nor liia life cocild be defended any 
more. Bat the yoice that was raised so late in his honour 
did not die, its vibratitins have lasted from, that day to 
this ; and if the champion himself seems to be in aoine 
need of a defender now, if mouths that once were full of 
his praise are silent or raised only for the most part to 
depreciate, it is only what came to Tnmer and what comes 
to al! who use their imagination too freely to enforce their 
convictions. A time must come when the spirit of analysis 
will eat into the moat brilliant rhetoric; the false and 
tnie, which combine to make the most beautiful fabric of 
words, cannot wear equally well. To ns it is always pain- 
ful to differ from Mr, Euskin, to whom we owe the grasp 
of so many noble truths, the memories of so many de- 
lightful honrs ; and if a time has come when our faith in 
his dogmas is not absolute, and we leel that he has mis- 
led us and others now and again, we cannot close reference 
to him and his works in this little book without testifying 
to the great and noble spirit which pervades hia work, 
and recording our admiration of a life devoted to the ser- 
vice of art and man and God with a passionate parity 
as rare as it is beautiful. 

But before night fell, in the interval between 1840 and 
1845, Turner painted a few pictures of remarkable beauty 
both in colour and sentiment— pictures which no other 
artist could have painted, and which we doubt if he could 
himself have painted before — pictures generally attempt- 
ing to realize his later ideal of Venice, which even now, 
iu their wrecked beauty,, fascinate all who have palieuce to 
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look at them, and wateh the apparent chaos of jellow and 
white and parple ftnd grey gradually clear into a visioa of 
ghoat-like palaces rising like a dream from the golden sea. 
Besides these he painted at least thi'oo others of unique 
power: one a record of whit few other men could have 
hiid the coarage to study or the power to paint ; one show- 
ing the passion of despair at the loss of an old comrade ; 
and another the boldest attempt to represent abstract 
ideas in. landscape that was ever made. We allude to the 
Siviwitorm ; Peace, Buriai >it Sea; aud Kaijj, Slaam, and 

Mr. Ilamerton says, in connection with the first of 
these : — 

" Let iC not be aupprnedthat these works of Tamer'H decline, however 
Ihey may baie exeraised the wit of critica, and excited the amnsament 
of visilOPS lo the Exhibition, were ever anything leaa than serious per- 
fomiiiDcea for him. The Snowstorm, fnr example (1843), afforileil the 
erilicB a precbus opportunity for the exucciiin of iheir art. Tliey culled 
it soapsurig and whitewash, the real subject beiTig a steamer in a storm 
tiff a hnrbour's month making signals, and going by this lend. In this 
instanee, nothing coiilil be more Borii>tt8 than Turner's intention, which 
was to render a storm as he had himself seen it one night when the 
' Ariel' left Harwii^b. Like Joseph Vemct, who, w2icii in a tempest off 
the island of Swdtiiia, bad himself fastened to the mast Co natch the 
elTecls, Turner on this Occasion, ' g;itt the sailors to lash himself to the 
mast to ohaeriB it,' and remained in that position for tour hours. He 
did not expect to escDpe, hut had a curious sort of conscientious feeling, 
that it was his duty tii record hia impression if he survival." ' 

Of the second, which was painted to commemorate 
Wilkie's funeral, it is related that Stanfield complained of 
the blackneea of the sails, and that Turner answered, " If 
I could find anything blacker than black I'd use it.'" 



' Hamerlon, pp. 2B0-8T. 
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The history of his late Swiss sketches and the drawings 
he made from them has been recently told by Mr. Rnskin 
in his valuable and intercating notes to his collection of 
Turner's drawings exhibited last year (18/8), and theno 
notes and the alnaoat equally interesting notes of the Rev. 
W. Kingsley, contained between the same covers, testify not 
orly to the supreme beauty of his later wort, bnt also 
to the nobler motive which inspired its production, viz. 
the desire to " record " as far as ho could what he had seen 
after "fifty years' observation." The days of strife and emu- 
lation wore over, and a humbler, sweet-er spirit made 
him "put forth his full strength to depict nature as bo 
saw it ivith all his knowledge and eiperienoe." Charnc- 
teristioally, as all through his life, this better spirit showed 
itself rather in his water-colonrs made for private persons, 
than in those oiia which ho exhibited for the judgment 
of the pnblic. 

We wish we had space here for Mr. Enskin's splendid 
description of Turner's picture of Slavsrs throimig over- 
board the Bead amd Dijing—^a, work which seems to us to 
illustrate what wo have said of his manner of decline in 
a remarkable way. There is no doabt about its splendour 
of colour, the grandeur of its sea, and tlie force with which 
its sentiment of hoiTor and wrong and death is conveyed ; 
but it shows a childishness, a want of mental faculties of 
the simplest kind, which is all the more extraordinary 
when brought in contrast with such gigantic pictorial 
power. The sharks are quite uiiueceESary, the bodies 
in the water are too many, tlie absurdity of the chains 
appearing above it is too gross ; the horror is overdone 
and melodramatic, or, in a word, one of his finest pic- 
torial conceptions is spoilt for want of a little uommoii 
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BOnae, of a little power to place bimself in relation to 
his fellows and see how it would appear to thorn. Again, 
we cannot help wishiog that he had had a friend at his 
elbow like Stan6eld, who would have saved him from 
the laughter of small critics. He was not fit to manage 
such a work on such a subject by himself. 

In Lis picture of War~fkf Exile and {lie B^och-liw^et, 
vith its extract from the " Fallacies of Hope " — 

" Ah i thy tent-formed shell is like 

A Boldior'B nightly bivonnc, alone 

Amidst B sen of blood .... 

. . . But (.Till yon join your wimradea ? " 

we see the same mental helplessnesa. Tfc^ verges on the 
sublime, it verges on the ridiculous. We sjionld be sorry 
to call it either; batit is childish — not with the grand sim-. 
plicity of Blake, but with the confased complicity of 
Tamer. Mr. Bnskin says that Tamer tried in vain to 
make him understand the fall meaning of this work, and 
we are not surprised. 

Sueh pictures as these had occurred now and then all 
through his career — pictures in which the means em- 
ployed were utterly inadequate to express the sentiment 
duly, such as the Waterloo, — pictures in which the accumu- 
lation of ideas was confused and escessive, as the Phnjns 
Qoinfi to theBafha^ Venus, Dcmosikenes iaimted hy JEiCliines ; 
and he had shown some hazy symbolism in connection 
with ahell-Gsh in these verses r — 

" Eniised from his long contented cot he went 
Where oft he labonred, aad the ... . bonl. 
To form tlio snores for lobsters armed in mail { 
' Bat mon, mora cunning, over tliis prevail, 
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Lured bj i Fbw eett-snall and wbelka, a prey 
That ihej could galher on [heir watery way, 
CaiighC in a wicker cage not two feet wide. 
While tlie wliole ocean's open to their pride," 

Bnfc now those " failures," for failnrea they were, however 
fine the art qualities they possessed, became chronic, and 
the rale rather than the exception ; and this is to us the 
greatest tragedy in the whole of hig ciireer — -the spectacle 
of a great painter, the very slave of his genius, compelled 
to paint this and paint tliat at its bidding without being 
able to distingnish between wh3,t was groat and what was 
little, what sublime and what ridiculons, almost as mighty 
as Milton and Shelley one moment, and as poor as Black- 
more or Robert Montgomery the next. He appears tons in 
these last days like a groat ship, rudderless, but still grand 
and with all sails set, at the mercy of the wind, which 
played with it a little while and then cast it on the rocks. 



latcrles 



1 he also 
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very loth to believe the terrible picture of moral degra- 
dation supplied by the "beat authority" to Mr. Thorti- 
bnry, and quoted in the first chapter of this volume; but 
there is no doubt that he lived by no means a reputable 
life in bis old age. As to how he met with Mrs. Booth, at 
whose little house by the side of the Thames, near Cre- 
Biorne, be lived for some time Isofore his deiith, we have not 
cared to inquire, nor do we intend to repeat the usual 
stories about it ; nor will we venture an opinion as to how 
often he took too much to drint or what was his favourite 
stiinulant, or what other excesses he committed. His whole 
facelties had been absorbed in hia art ; and when this 
foiled him — when he became broken in health and fail- 
ing in sight— he b:tdno storeof wise reflection to employ bin 
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niiud, no harmless puranifs to follow, no refined tastes to 
amuse him, nor, as far as we know, had he any hope of any 
future rectification of the unevenuosses of this, world. 
Some of his friends he had lost by death, many were still 
living and ready to cheer his last years if he would have 
hud them, but he would not. Hia secretiveness and love of 
solitude clang to him to the last. 

He did not, however, lose hia love of art aud hia desire 
of acquiring knowledge relating to it. It was in these 
last years, 1847-49, that he paid several visits to the studio 
of Mr. Mayall, the celebrated photographic artist, passing 
himself off as a Master in Chancery, and taking very groat 
interest in the development of the new process which had 
not then got beyond the dagiierreotype. To the interesting 
account of these visits printed by llr, Thorubury,' we are 
enabled by Mr. Jlayall's kindness to add that at a time 
when his finances were at a. very low ehb in consequence 
of litigation about patent rights, Turner unasked, brought 
him a roll of bank-notes, to the amount of £^00, and gave 
it him on the nnderK tan ding that he was to repiy him if 
he conld. This, Mr. Mayall was able to do very soon, 
but that does not lessen the generosity of Turner's act. 

Notwithstanding, however, such bright glimpsts as 
this, his last years must have been sad and dull, and his 
greatest sonrce of happiness was probably the knowledge 
that whatever critics might say of his later works, there 
were a few men like Mr. Mnnro, Mr. Griffiths, the 
Ruskins, father and sou, who appreciated them, and thnt 
his earlier pictures not only kept np their fame but rose 
in price. Though in decline, hia fame was as great as almost 
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he coulJ have wished. Two offers of £100,000 he in 
anid to have refused for the contenta of Queen Aniie 
Street; £5,000 for hia two Carthages, The greatest of 
all hiB triiimpha waa perhapa when ho waa waited npou 
by Mr. GrifEtha, with an offer from a diHtiagiiiahed Com- 
mittee, among whom, were Sir Robert Peel, Lord Har- 
dinge, and othors, to buy these pictures for the ntktiou. 
This is the greatest inatance of his aelf-sacrifico, which is 
well attested ; for he refused to part with them because 
ho had willed tbem to the nation. He might have pot 
the money and his wish also, but he refused. The recol- 
lection of this, though it occurred aomo years before he 
died, should have afforded him some pleasant refleotiona. 

It had been long known that Turner had another home 
than that in Queen Anne Street, and he had shown con- 
eiderablo ingenuity in concealing it, for Le used to go oat 
of an evening to dinner with his friends when he ao willed, 
and met them at the Academy and other places. Almost 
to the last he could be merry and sociable at auch gather- 
ings, and there is a very pleasant account of a dinner in 
1850 at David Roberts' honae, given in a note to Balian- 
tyne's life of that artist, at which Turner was. It is a 
Tuemornndura by an artist from the country, and describes 



" Very iigrpenble, hia quit^k bright eye gparkted, and his whole coun- 
Umonue showed a desire to please. Ho was conalantlj making or trying 
[o moke jokes ; his dress, though mther old-fash iontni, was far from 
being shabby." Turner's health was proposed by an Irish gentleman 
who hnd attended hia Icctores on perspectiie, dd which he mmplimenled 
the artist. " Turner made a short reply in & jocular way, and eoncluded 
by saying, rather sarciuticaJly, that be was glad this honoarable gentle- 
man hnd protiled so much by his lectures as thoroughly to nndersland 
perspective, for it was more than be ditl." Turner uflerwurds, in Roberts'. 
iibseLii'O, took tlie clmir, and, at Slanfield's roquesi, proposed Bubcrla' 
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Iienllh, which he did, spe&king bcrrieillj', " but soon ran shoit ol words 
niid breath, and di-cjjiped down on hia chuir with ft hearty Isitgh.stnrtlng 
up again Bad finisbing with a' hip, bipjburrali! ' .... Turner was 
tlie lost who left, imd Roberts accompunied him along the street to liail 

acab At this time Turner was indulging in the singnlar 

iVeak of living, under the name of Mr. Booth, in n small lodging on tlie 
banks of the Thames. .... This, though now cleared tip, was a 
mystery (o his friends then, and Riiberts was anxinua to unravel it. 
When the cab drove np he assisted Turner W his seat, shut the door, 
and asked where he should tell cabby to lake him ; but Turner was not 
lo be caught, and, with a knowing wiutt, replied, ' Tell him lo drite to 
Uxf.ird Street, and then I'll (lirert him where to go.'" 

Turner not only kept his secret from Lis friends, bnt 
from Mrs. Danby, who, says Mr. Thornbury — 

" One day, as she was brushing an old coat of Tnrni^r'a, in turning 
out a poeket, she tbund and pounced on a letter diTBjted to him, and 
written by a friend who lived nl Chelsea. Mrs. Dnnhy, it appears, 
eanie to the cooulusion (hat Turner himself was probably at Chelsea, 
Lind went there to seek for hhn, in company with another inlirm old 
woman. From inquiries in a place by the river-side, where gingorbreotl 
was sold, they came to the eonclusi™ that Turner was living in a certain 
small house close by, and informed a Mr. Ilarpur,' whom she nnd 
Turner knew, lie went to the place and found the painter ainkinj;. 
This wofi on the ISth of December, 1S51, and on the following day 
Turner died.- 

So diodtbe great solitary genina. Turner, the first of all 
men to eniJeavonr to paint the fall power of the snn, the 
greatest imagination that ever soaght expression in land- 
scape, the greatest pictorial interpreter of the elemental 
forces of iiataro, that ever liFed. His life, and character, 
and art, complex as they were in their manifestation, were 
as simpleinniotiveas those of the most ordinary man. .Art, 
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fame, aMti monej were what he Rtrived for from tbo begin- 
ning to the end of his dajs, and those dnys were emhittered 
at the end by fallacieK of hope with regard to all three. 
Cvitica laughed iit him, he was given no social hoDOur, 
(neither knighted nor raade Pfcsident of tho Eoyal 
Academy), and hia money was useless. For the mcanncsa 
and isolation of his existence he had no one to thank bnt 
himself, bnt ihia was also, as wo hope we haTe shown in 
the conrse of these pages, the nataral result of the motives 
of hia life. 

The nobleness of his life consisted in his devotion to land- 
scape art, and this should cover many sins. He found it sunk 
very low ; he left it raised to a height which it had never 
attained before. That he could have done this by painting 
falsely is absurd. The falsity of hia works is jnst of that 
kind which comes from almost infinite knowledge of truth. 
He knew littlo else but art and nature, and he knew these 
by heart. He could make nature, and this confidence in 
his creative power led him sometimes into strange errors, 
which 110 one else could have made, such as putting the 
Ron and moon in impossible positions in the same picture, 
and making boats sail in opposite directions before tho 
wind; but how much more truth of natural phenomena 
has he not given even in such pictures than can be found 
in any literal transcript of nature! His colour appears to 
many to be untrue ; but this is greatly duo to his clinging 
from first to last to one central truth— the sun. It was 
that which gave the pitch to his light, and his colour too, as 
in nature. To that great light all must be subservient ; it is 
nut the local colour of an object in the foreground, or the 
strength of shade of a particntar cave, that controls the 
chiaroscuro and colouring of natnre, but the sun. So all 
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thinp;3 ivere aacrificed to this ; the green must go frotn the 
grass, and the shadows must become b carle t, rather than this 
truth should bo lost. His preferenoe for harraoniea of blue, 
red, and yellow, to the esclusioQ of green, never giving, 
aa Mr. Leslie pointed ont, the "verdure" of England, is 
remarkable; he is the only artist we know who, insteiid 
of the usual "bit of red," to correct tho green of a land- 
Boape, introduces a bit of "^een " (generally harsh crude 
green), to correct ita too great redness. (See, for instance, 
the apron of the woman in the left-hand comer of his draw- 
ing of Ronen Cathedral for the " Rivers of Franco.") His 
constant fanlt, and, as we think, an inexcoaable one, is 
the careless drawing of his figures. It is not an excuse 
to say that they must not be painted so as to dmw atten- 
tion from the landscape ; firafc, because Turner in bis earlier 
pictures showed that ho ponld iotrodnce well-Hnished 
figores without dobg this ; and secondly, because Toroer'a 
figures in his later pictures do this by their badness. 
Tills carelosRness gradually grew on him, because he wonld 
not take pains with them. He conld draw very small 
figures very well, giving more spirit and essence than any 
other artist, in a touch. He could indicate a shamble, a 
strnt, a march, lassitude, confidence, any physical or 
mental quality of a figui-e as easily as he conid a hough or 
a cloud ; hut when he had to draw a figure to which time 
must he given, to perfect a definite, complex, organized 
furm, he scamped it. His indication of the spirit of 
animals is often wonderful, as iu the deer in Araiidel Fork, 
and the do^ iu Troyee. 

Of Turner's mind and character apart from hLs art not 
much can be said in praise. The former we have already 
said so much about that we need only say here thiit although 



not of a very liigh order, except in sensibility and percep- 
tion, he showed now and then capacities which might have 
been turned to good account by more generous training. 
Although his jokes were mainly practical, or of that kind 
which is understood by the term " waggery ;" a few good 
IliiiigH which he said haye been reported, such for instance 
as that " iiidistinctneHs was his forte ;" and though his 
poetry is generally miserable, it hero and there contains a 
fine expression. It is remarkable, however, how both his 
wit, and what is good in his poetry, are connected with 
Ilia art. He never aoid a thing worth Recording about 
anything else, and the few good bits in Lis poetry are all 
rejections. of a pictorial image. The utter helplessness of 
his mind, when he tried to pat his Tcasoning into words, 
is shown by Mr. llamerton, in one wonderful extract. (See 
his " Life of Turner," p. 14:i> We do not wonder that his 
attempts at teaching (thongh he is said at one time iu his 
youth to have got as much as a guinea a lesson} and his 
leccurea as a professor of perspective were failnrea. 

As to his character, it was mainly negative, on all points 
except art and money. The best pai't ol' it was the tender- 
ness of his heart ; but thougb we have no donbt about this 
fact, or that he could occasionally in his later years be 
generous even in money,' this does not raise our opinion, 
of him mnch, for he had more than he wished to spend. 



1 are infi>rn:ed by Mr. J. BcavLngton Atkinson, to whom we era 
d i'ur otlicr mlcreating fai^ta in conQBctian with Turner, that be 
It imgralefal en liia earlj friende, llie Nurrawaya of Bristol, bat 
d Ihem from tima to time with sutus of money, and that si his 
here wBs a Eum owing by one of the family who wished to repay 
was inlbrraed by the execatora that Turner had left m 
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If he was remarkable for kind and generous impulses, he 
was still more remarkable for the success with wliicli tie, 
in general, controlled ttiem. We cannot dispute Mv. 
Kuakiu's aaaertion that he never " failed in an undertaken 
trust," but we have yet to Learn that he ever undertook 

If it be reallj true that, unasked and without any 
question of repayment, he gave a sura of many thousand 
pounds on more than one occasion to the son of one of his 
friends and patrons, such an eat deserves more aueurate 
record and complete proof. The money was repaid in both 

He showed his best dispasitiun in his kindness to children 
and animals, and his fellow- artists. Of the last he always 
spoke kindly, and to young or old was ever just and kind 
and patioot. Poor Haydon said that he " did him justice ;" 
he (Wisisted many a young man with a usefnl hint, and 
onct' took down one of Lis pictures at the Academy to 
find a place for one of an unknown nmii. Ho took great 
interest iu the founding of the Artists' Benevolent Fund, 
and meant his accumulated wealth to bo spent in a home 
for decayed artists. 

There is no duuht that long before ho died he felt the 
Dselessness of wealth and a desire to dispose of his own in 
a good way. The only proof we have of his notions of a 
good way is hia will, and that, as we Lave already aaid, is 
not an nnselfihh document, and the codicils which he added 
to it from 1831 to 1849 do not show any increase of nn- 
Belfishnesa, On the contrary, he revoked his legacies to 
his uncles and cousins, and left his finished pictures to 
form a Turner Gallery, and money to found a Turner 
medtil and a moj:nmeiit to himself in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
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The will and its codicils wero bo confused that all the 
legal ability of Bogland was unable to decide what Turner 
really wanted to be done with his money, and after je^ra 
of miBsrable litigation, daring which a large portion of it 
was wasted in legal expenses, a compromise was effected, 
in wiiich the wishes of the parties to the suits and others 
concerned, including the nation and the Bojal Academy, 
were consulted rather tlian the wishes of the testator ; 
his desire to found a charity for decayed artists, the only- 
thing npon which his mind seems to have been fixed 
from first to last in these pazzlod documents, was over- 
thrown, and his next of kin, the oidy persons mentioned 
in his will whom ho certainly did not mean to get a 
farthing, get the bulk of the property (excepting tlie pic- 
tures). We have no doubt it was quite right j we are 
very glad the nation got all the pictures and drawings, 
finished and unfinished, and tLe Royal Academy £20,000 ; 
that there are a Turner medal and a Turner Gallery, and 
wo think tliat the next of kin should have had a great 
deal of his money : but surely the greatest fallacy of all 
Turner's hope was that his will wonld be construed 
according to his intentions. 

Two of his wishes with regard to himself were, however, 
fully carried oat — his desire to be buried in St. Paul's and 
the expenditure of £1,000 on his monument. His funeral 
was conducted with considerable pomp and ceremony, hia 
" gifted talents," to use his own words, " acknowledged by 
the many," and many of his fellow-artists and admirers 
followed him to the grave ; nor amongst the crowd were 
wanting a few old friends who in their hearts still cherished 
him as "dear old Turner." 
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Venice, First pictures of . . .114 
Sketches in National Gal- 
lery 114 

Venice from Madonna delta 8a- 

I line • • • • •• »^ » » L^'x 

Venice, later pictures of . . . 126 

Venus and Adonis 52 

VergU 70 

Vignettes 113 

Vision, from " Voyage of Co- 
lumbus" 114 

Wales, First Tour in .... 32 

Walker, J 32 

War, the Exile and the Rock 

Limpet 130 

Wa/rkworth Castle 43 

Waterloo 130 

Watts, Alaric 23, 31 
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Wedmore's " Essay on Girtin " 24 
Wells, W.F. . . . 18,55,112 
Westminster Ahhey^ early draw- 
ing of 14 

"Whalley, Parish of," draw- 
ings for 41 

What y<no Will 97 

Wheeler, Mrs 18 

Whitaker, Dr 41,44 

Wilkie, SirD 112, 128 
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CHRONOLOGY OF TURNER'S LIFE. 



Date. Page 

1775. Born, 23rd April 6 

1784. Drawing of Margate Church 13 

1785. Goes to School at Brentford 15 

1789. Student of Royal Academy 32 

1791. First exhibits at Royal Academy 32 

1792. First Tour in Wales 32 

1792. Studio in Hand Court 32 

1794. First engi'aving from Turner published . . , . 32 

1793 or 1797. First exhibits in oU 34 

1794. Noticed by the Press 34 

1797. Tour in the North of England 40 

1799. Elected A.R. A 39 

1799. Removes to Harley Street 75 

1800. Visits Scotland 63 

1801 or 1802. First Tour on Continent 63 
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Date. Page 

1802. Elected R.A 39 

1804. Second Tour on Continent 76 

1805. Paints The Shipwreck 50 

1807. Commences " Liber Studiorum " 55 

1808. Professor of Perspective — Takes Honse at Hammersmith 75 

1811. "Ey^iMifi ApcUo and the Python 67 

1811 or 1812. Visits Devonshire 79 

1812. Town address changed to Queen Anne Street ... 75 
1814. Goes to Twickenham 75 

1814. Commences SoiUhem Coast 84 

1815. Exhibits Crossing the Brook and Bido Building Carthage . 93 
1819. First visit to Italy 92 

1823. " History of Richmondshire " published . . . . 94 

1824. "Rivers of England "published 94 

1823. Exhibits Bay of BaicB 97 

1826. Leaves Twickenham 101 

1827. Quarrels with Cooke . 101 

1827. " England and Wales" commenced 104 

1828. Visits Rome 109 

1829. Exhibits Ulysses deriding Polyphemus . . . .107 

1830. Death of his Father Ill 

1830. Illustrations to Rogers's "Italy "published . . .113 

1831. Makes his Will 112 

1833. Exhibits first Venetian Picture . . . . .114 

1833. " Rivers of France " commenced 115 

1839. Exhibits Fighting T^miraire 118 

1843. Publication of "Modem Painters" .... 124 

1851. Death 134 
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